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We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: : 


Henry C. Terry, Hale Bidg., 1328 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Guarantee Collection & Law Co., Bullitt Bidg., Phila. 
John M. Harris, Coal Exchange Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williamsport, Pa. 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 
Wm. 0. Thompson, 10th St. and Wash. Ave., St. Louis. 
Harry Emmons, 9th & Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Alexander Stewart, Rock Island, Ill. 

Edw. W. Werick, 91 Erie Co. Sav. Bank Bldg., Buffalo. 
Chas. R. Kreidler, 236 Powers Bidg., Rochester,N. Y. 
Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, Minneapolis. 
Nathan R. Park, 28 Ch’ber of Com., Cincinnati, O. 
Henry P. Karch, 307-308 Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, No. Dak. 

Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., San Francisco. 
John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas, 

Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and Oshkosh, Wis. 
Henry Kirke White, Birmingham, Ala. 

8. I. KING (4° Qmahe, Beas, 1a.) Logan, Iowa. 
Arthur J. Edwards, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Allyn & Campbell, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Chas E. Barber, 701 7th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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me ALFRED ‘AYRES, author of ‘‘ The Orthoepist,” 

“The Verbalist,’’ “‘ The Essentials of Elocution,”’ 
“Acting and Actors,” etc., No. 218 West 15th Street. 
New York, gives instruction—private lessons only—in 
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8VO. CLOTH, 304 PP., $1.50, POST-FREE. 
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12mo. Cloth, 256 pp. Price, $1.00, Post-free. 
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Constitutional Cure for Asthma. We send it Free 
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THE 


LITERARY DIGEST. 


“The First Intellectual Task of the Age” 


A WORKING EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE. 


We have received such a quantity of letters from readers of THe DicEstT 
regarding Charles Dudley Warner’s New Library of the World's Best Literature 
of which we have spoken so highly in other issues, that judging from the inter- 
est aroused it will be well to answer these inquiries here. 

The chief burden of our readers’ questions is as to whether this great Library 
really achieves its professed object, and does in fact present a valuable, enter- 
taining and instructive survey of all the literature of all the countries of the 
world ; or whether it is not like so many other “libraries” that have been put 
forth from time to time, a mere smattering of what is good and great. In a 
word, our readers ask us : Shall we buy this Library in preference to books ? 

We take it that there are very few who contemplate the purchase of this 
Library who do not possess a considerable collection of books already, and we 
may therefore unhesitatingly answer, yes. We do not mean that the vast work 
upon which Mr. Warner and his associates are now engaged is an entire substi- 
tute for books. It is much morethan that. It is not a mere library of selections 
and extracts, but an exhaustive compend of the world’s literature, that presents 
at once biography, bibliography, and the quintes- 
sence of the writer's best work. 

It is, in short, a history of literature told by 
example, 

We shall best make clear our view of the 
case, perhaps, by recalling a memorable address 
on books delivered nearly twenty years ago by 
that fine critic whose work is less known to us than 
it should be, Frederic Harrison. The address 
seems to us, as we have reread it, a prophecy and 
a proclamation of just such a ‘*‘ world-library ’’ as 
Mr. Warner is now making. 

“Far be it from me,” said Harrison, ‘* to 
gainsay the inestimable value of good books ; but 
I often think we forget that other side to this 
glorious view of literature :—the misuse of books, 
the debilitating waste of life in aimless, promis- 
cuous, vapid reading, or evenit may be in the poi- 
sonous inhalations of mere literary garbage and 
bad men’s worse thoughts. 

“To stuff our minds with what is simply 
trivial. simply curious, or that which at best has 
but a low, nutritive power, this is to close our 
minds to what is solid and enlarging and spiritu- 
ally sustaining. Whether our neglect of the 
great books comes from our not reading at all, or 
from an incorrigible habit of reading the little 
books, it ends in just the same thing. And that 
thing is ignorance of all the greater literature of 
the world. 

‘** But there is much more than this. Even to 
those who resolutely avoid the idleness of reading 
what is trivial, a difficulty is presented, every day 
increasing, by virtue even of our abundance of 
books. Even those who are resolved to read the 
better books are embarrassed by the field of choice practically boundless. 

‘The vast proportion of books we shall never be able to read. A serious 
percentage of books are not worth reading at all. There never wasa time, at 
least during the last two hundred years, when the difficulties of making an 
efficient use of books were greater than they are to-day, when the obstacles were 
more real between readers and the right books to read; and that not by the 
dearth but by the plethora of printed matter. 

**So the question which weighs upon me with such really crushing urgency 
is this :—What are the books that in our little remnant of reading time it is most 
vital for us to know? Every book that we take up without a purpose is an 
opportunity lost of taking up a book witha purpose. We knowthat books differ 
in value as much as diamonds differ from the sand on the seashore. 

‘** And so, I say it most confidently, the first intellectual task of our age is to 
rightly order and make serviceable the vast realm of printed material which four 
centuries haveswept across our path. To organize our knowledge, to systema- 








tize our reading, to save out of the relentless cataract of ink the immortal - 


thoughts of the greatest—this is a necessity, unless the productive ingenuity of 
man is to lead us at last to a measureless and pathless chaos.” 

Mr. Harrison goes on to indicate what would be the high value of some col- 
lection, or ‘healthy and rational syllabus of essential books,’ that would pre- 
sent “a working epitome of what is best and most enduring in the literature of 
the world.” And the great critic adds: 

‘* Some such firm foothold in the vast and increasing torrent of literature we 
certainly must find, unless all that is great in literature is to be borne away in 
the floods of books. With this we may avoid an interminable wandering over 
the pathless waste of waters. Without it we may read everything and know 
nothing, wandering like unclassed spirits round the outskirts only of those 
Elysian fields where the great dead dwell and hold high converse.” 

These forceful, pregnant sentences describe in far better words than could 
our own, the very essence of the service which Mr. Warner, in his Library, is 
doing the people of this age. We have already given our readers a pretty 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
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thorough view of the plan of the work, its scope and our high estimate of the 
value of the performance, But it may be worth while to take up some of its 
characteristic features in a little more detail. We may for the moment pass by 
the novelists, the poets, the historians, the scientific writers, and briefly fix 
our attention on the manner in which Mr. Warner’s Library deals with 
that class of writers to which Mr. Harrison himself belongs, and of which this 
century has been notably fecund,—the literature of criticism. 

Next to the pleasure of reading interesting books is the pleasure of reading 
about books. ‘* Next to the originator of a good sentence,” says Emerson, “is 
the first quoter of it. Many will read the book before one thinks of quoting a 
passage. As soon as he has done this that line will be quoted east and west.”’ 

Now the literary critic—the critic of the right sort—does just this thing. 
He takes a book of which we wish to know, and gives us the very best it con- 
tains ; he picks out its fine passages, and by so doing sets them out in a bold 
relief which they did not possess in the book itself; he takes the volume and 
sets it in its proper proportion,—gives us its historical relations and from his store 
of knowledge and varied reading delivers to usa 
compact’ and vital parcel that probably carries 
with it far more of permanent value than we could 
have in any way gained ourselves from actual 
perusal of the book. 

In exactly the same way we might take up 
the treatment of other characteristic features, 
such, for example, as the review of oratory. It 
discloses the amazing range of this great work 
that its boundaries should include the farthest 
confines of literature, and bring before the reader 
those notable speeches which in every epoch have 
played so important a part in the making of his- 
tory. 

The volumes before us do not exhaust the first 
two letters of the alphabet, and yet even with 
this limitation we find the great orations, together 
with the usual compact biographical memoirs, of 
Francis Bacon, of Prince Bismarck, of Henry 
Ward Beecher, of John Bright, of Phillips Brooks, 
and, by the way of extreme contrast, Aeschines 
the Greek, of two thousand years ago. 

It would be of interest, too, did space permit, 
to skim through the long list of forgotten 
worthies, and neglected men of genius, whose 
resurrection in this Library—it really is such for 
the most of us—we count one of the most valua- 
ble achievements of Mr. Warner's epochal work. 
There is old Anacreon, who wrote his ** Odes” 
five hundred years before Christ, and Apuleius 
his ‘‘ Metamorphoses ’*’ seven hundred years after, 
And so we roam down through the centuries, 
greeting by the way Aesop and Alcaeus and 
Alcuin, Alfonso the Wise and Alfred the Great, 
St. Augustine and George Borrow, Arbuthnot and 
Allingham, Aytoun and d’Alembert and de Alarcon, and’ what a host of others! 

As we hastily run over the list we have the wish to stop at almost every 
name and learn anew what we may have once known but have now quite for- 
gotten, regarding these choice spirits of whom we would never confess ourselves 
entirely ignorant, but of whom in reality we find we know so little. A dip here 
and there shows us the permanency of that characteristic which impressed us 
so strongly from our first cursory view of the first volume of Mr. Warner’s Li- 
brary, namely, the exceeding interest of almost every line, 

It seems to us that in this Library the gentle art of “boiling,” as it is 
technically known in the newspaper shop, has been carried to such a pitch of 
perfection that in all the two thousand pages before us there is hardly a dry 
or uninteresting or superfluous paragraph. Distillations of literature are as a 
rule crude and raw enough. But here we have the process converted into an 
art so rare that the right measure of the performance almost escapes us in the 
felicity of the result. 

So to answer formally the question we set out te answer, we may confidently 
say to our readers that in this library of the World’s Best Literature they will 
find a real library, and not thirty volumes of dry chips hacked out of the mas- 
terpieces of literature with a journalistic ax. We know, in fact, of no other 
work which meets just the demand voiced in Frederic Harrison’s scholarly ad- 
dress, from which we have quoted, for “a working epitome of what is best and 
most enduring in the literature of the world.” 

Altho the first edition is the most desirable because printed from the 
fresh, new plates, the publishers, instead of advancing the price, have actually 
reduced it nearly half, so as to quickly place a few sets in each community for 
inspection. The demand for the most desirable first edition is so active and 
the number of sets allotted to be distributed is so limited, it is safest for those 
who really covet this invaluable Library of Mr. Warner's to write at once to 
Harper's Weekly Club, 91 Fifth Avenue, New York, for sample pages and spe- 
cial prices to members of the Club now forming, and which will close the last 
day of the present month. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


The Standard Dictionary. 


Questions Answered. 


T. H. B., Wallawalla, Wash.: ‘‘ A lady friend of 
mine, who is the proud possessor of a copy of your 
Standard Dictionary, insists that it authorizes the 

ronunciation of words ending in -itis, such as 

nehitis, gastritis, meningitis, peritoni- 
tis, appendicitis, and the like, as tho the ac- 
cented ‘i’ were written ‘e,’ that is, giving the 
sound of long ‘e’ toit. She insists that in the pro- 
nunciation you give to the word bronchitis you 
have a circumflex over the ‘i’ in -kitis, and that 
it should be pronounced as ‘i* in machine, and 
that in the other words it is not marked at all. 
Please state whether she is correct in her conclu- 
sions, as I have had the temerity to dispute her, and 
to claim that the first syllable of this termination 
has the sound of long i’ in English words.” 


Within the restrictions of the case cited your lady 
friend is right. The sound of ‘‘f’’ wherever used 
by the Standard Dictionary is identical with the 
sound of “‘i” in marine. But the Standard, in pro- 
nouncing bronchitis, gives its preferred pronun- 
ciation first, and this is bren-cai’tis. Here the ‘‘ ai” 
in the accented syllable has the same sound as 
“‘ai’’ in aisle. A second pronunciation of this 
word is recorded, and is bren-ki’tis. Reference to 
the other words, all of which are recorded in the 
Standard Dictionary, shows that the preferred pro- 
nunciation of the accented syllable is the long ‘‘i’’; 
thus we have ap-pen"di-sai’tis, bren-cai’tis, gas- 
trai’tis, men"in-jai’tis, and per*i-to-nai’tis. 

Of the great English dictionaries, the Standard is 
the only one that defines appendicitis—the word 
being omitted by Murray’s New English Dictionary, 
the Century, Webster's International, Worcester, 
and Stormonth. But these authorities, in pronoun- 
cing the other words, all give to the accented “‘i*’ 
the long “i”? sound. Of the Standard Dictionary’s 
plan for indicating the pronunciation of words, The 
Independent has said: 

“The orthoepic method for indicating the exact 
sound to be given to every part of a word in the 
language is unsurpassed, and, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, unsurpassable.”’ 


W. M. J., New York: hy | I attempted to 
find the meaning of Tampico fiber in your excel- 
lent Standard Dictionary, but, much to my surprise, 
was unable to find the same. Please explain the 
omission.” 


Probably no reference-book yet published has 
been prepared with so much care as the Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. At the very com- 
mencement of its compilation the publishers deter- 
mined that the Standard’s vocabulary should con- 
tain every reputable term sanctioned by literary 
usage, and in keeping with this policy the editors 
inserted Tampico fiber where it properly belongs- 
Tampico fiber is asynonymous term for istle, the 
definition of which we take from page 955, col. 1, of 
the Standard Dictionary: 


is’tle, is’tl, n. Dies.) A valuable fiber obtained 
chiefly from a tropical American plant (Bro- 
melia sylvestris); also, a fiber obtained from 
several Mexican species of Agave, especially 
A. rigida. Both are known also as pita and 
Tampico fiber. ta/tlet; ia’tlit; yes’tlet. 
—is’tle-grass”, n. The plant (Bromelia 
sylvestris) from which istle is obtained.—é.- 
machine, n. A machine for preparing fiber 
from agave-leaves. 


Reference to p. 2234 also would have shown 
“W. M. J.” that Tampico is a seaport, with 5,000 
inhabitants, in the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
and had he examined fiber, in the second sense 
recorded, he would have learned that this is ‘‘a 
structure composed of filaments; especially any 
substance that may be separated into threads for 
spinning, weaving, etc.; as, woody fiber; the fiber 
of hemp, flax, or wool, etc.” 


W. C. H., Kansas City, Kans.: ‘‘In a geograph- 
ical work used in our public schools here, I found 
recently a reference to the chiécot-tree, a plant 
said to grow in the Southern states. I am unable 
to find out what kind of tree it is from Webster’s 
International and Worcester’s Dictionaries. No 
mention of the ehicot is made in the International 
Cyclopedia, and I am completely at a loss for infor- 
mation on the subject. Can your Standard Diction- 
ary help me out?’ 


We are not surprised that you can not get any 
information of the chicot-tree from your Web- 
ster’s International and Worcester’s Dictionaries 
when such elaborate works as the Century Diction- 
ary, and Murray’s New English Dictionary (now 
publishing at the Oxford University) do not con- 
tain the term. The word chicot-tree is local, and 
is a synonym for Kentucky coffee-tree, a tall 
tree of thebean family. In botanical nomenclature 
it is known as the Gymnocladus Canadensis. 
The seeds, which grow in long flattened pods, are 
used as a substitute for coffee. So says the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, and it is to be relied upon. 





W. L., Clermont, Iowe: ‘‘Why not put in the 
Standard Dictionary the phrase Ea post facto? 
It occurs twice in the Constitution of the United 
States.”’ 

It is already there. Turn to page 636 of the 
Standard Dictionary, and you will find the following: 


ex post facto, arising or enacted after the 
fact; retrospective ; retroactive; as, ex post 
Sacto laws. 


The Standard’s vocabulary is the most complete 
of all vocabularies, and, being the joint work of 
over 240 specialists in all the branches of the 
English language, its definitions have the merit of 
peing authoritative. 
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have gone before and which at first were rejected 
because not fully understood but are now in common 
The Electropoise has passed through the 
experimental stages to a position of security and 
As many as two hundred thousand people 
in the United States have been cured or greatly bene- 
These people do not belong to the 


class generally considered susceptible to humbuggery. 
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They are people whose imaginations would not lead 
them to believe that they were afflicted with some 


dreadful malady, and then to fancy themselves cured. 


the Gospel, editors, bankers and merchants have 


and have expressed their 





It is impossible to 
controvert such evi- 
dence. It’ is impos- 
sible to dismiss it as 
valueless. It is un- 
wise to discredit it 
even in the slightest 
degree. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SUPREME COURT AGAINST RAILWAY 
POOLING. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States, reversing two de- 
cisions of lower courts, has declared that railroads are amen- 
able to laws against restraint of trade, and that a traffic agree- 
ment between them is illegal under the Sherman anti-trust law of 
1890. In the opinion of the press the decision, handed down 
March 22, ranks scarcely second in its wide-reaching importance 
to any other decision by the Supreme Court. This decision, like 
that rendered against the income tax, is supported by five jus- 
tices of the court, four justices dissenting; and journals which 
were taken savagely to task for criticizing the income-tax decision 
during the last campaign appear to take delight in quoting the 
severe strictures now coming from their critics upon the anti- 
railway decision. 

The case has been in the courts since 1892, when the United 
States district-attorney’ of Kansas brought suit to dissolve the 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association. The association included 
eighteen Western railway lines which came to an agreement on 
freight rates, and altho the original form of association was dis- 
solved during the progress of litigation, agreement on rates was 
maintained by the roads and upheld by the circuit courts. The 
Supreme Court, however, decides that such an agreement is an 
unlawful restraint of trade and an attempt to monopolize inter- 
state commerce. 

It is to be noted that while numerous traffic associations con- 
sider the decision a practical breaking up of their agreements, the 
Joint Traffic Association of Eastern trunk lines, whose traffic 
agreement has recently been upheld by the New York Circuit 
Court of Appeals, appears inclined to await the result of an ap- 
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peal of its case to the United States Supreme Court before dis- 
solving itself or recasting its agreement. 

Inasmuch as the mattter is one of statute law, agitation to 
secure remedial legislation from Congress in the shape of pooling 
privileges has taken on new momentum. 

The opinion as rendered by Justice Peckham (Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justices Brewer, Harlan, and Brown concurring) 
deals first with the question whether the trust act applies to and 
covers common carriers by railroad; and, if so, second, does the 
traffic agreement violate any provision of that act? On the first 
question the court says in part: 


“It can not be denied that those who are engaged in the trans- 


‘ portation of persons or property from one State to another are 


engaged in interstate commerce, and it would seem to follow that 
if such persons enter into agreements between themselves in re- 
gard to the compensation to be secured from the owners of the 
articles transported, such agreement would at least relate to the 
business of commerce, and might more or less restrain it. 

“The point urged on the defendant’s part is that the statute 
was not really intended to reach that kind of an agreement rela- 
ting only to traffic rates entered into by competing common car- 
riers by railroad; that it was intended to reach only those who 
were engaged in the manufacture or sale of articles of commerce, 
and who, by means of trusts, combinations, and conspiracies, 
were engaged in affecting the supply or the price or the place of 
manufacture of such articles. The terms of the act do not bear 
out such construction. 

“We have held that the trust act did not apply to a company 

engaged in one State in the refining of sugar under the circum- 
stances detailed in the case of United States v. E. C. Knight 
Company, because the refining of sugar under those circum- 
stances bore no distinct relation to commerce between the States 
or with foreign nations. ‘To exclude agreement as to rates by 
competing railroads for the transportation of articles of commerce 
between the States would leave little for the act to take effect 
upon. . 
“We see nothing either in contemporaneous history, in the 
legal situation at the time of the passage of the statute, in its 
legislative history, or in any general difference in the nature or 
kind of trading or manufacturing companies from railroad com- 
panies, which would lead us to the conclusion that it can not be 
supposed the legislature in prohibiting the making of contracts 
in restraint of trade intended to include railroads within the pur- 
view of that act. Neither is the statute, in our judgment, so un- 
certain in its meaning or its language so vague that it ought not 
to be held applicable to railroads. We think after a careful 
examination that the statute covers and was intended to cover 
common carriers by railroad.” 


The court also holds that the interstate commerce act does not 
authorize such an association. 

Proceeding to the second question, the court refuses to recog- 
nize a difference of intent in the title of the act from the language 
of the body of the statute, which reads: “Every contract, com- 
bination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.” Hence the 
court declares that all contracts of that nature, not merely a 
contract cr combination in unreasonable restraint of trade or 
commerce, is covered by the act: 


“The conclusion which we have drawn from examination into 
the question before us is that the anti-trust act applies to rail- 
roads, and that it renders illegal all agreements which are in re- 
straint of trade or commerce as we have above defined that ex- 
pression, and the question then arises whether the agreement 
before us is of that nature. 

“Does the agreement restrain trade or commerce in any way 
so as to be aviolation of the act? We have no doubt that it does. 
The agreement on its face recites that it is entered into ‘for the 
purpose of mutual protection by establishing and maintaining 
reasonable rates, rules, and regulations on all freight traffic, both 
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through and local.’ To that end the association is formed and a 
body created which is to adopt rules which, when agreed to, are 
to be the governing rates for all the companies, and a violation of 
which subjects the defaulting company to a payment of a penalty, 
and, altho the parties have a right to withdraw from the agree- 
ment on giving thirty days’ notice of a desire so to do, yet, while 
in force and assuming it to be lived up to, there can be no doubt 
that its direct, immediate, and necessary effect is to put a re- 
straint upon trade or commerce as described in the act. 

“For these reasons the suit of the Government can be main- 
tained without proof of the allegation that the agreement was 
entered into for the purpose of restraining trade or commerce or 
for maintaining rates above what was reasonable. The necessary 
effect of the agreement is to restrain trade or commerce, no mat- 
ter what the intent was on the part of those who signed it. 

“We think that the fourth section of the act invests the Gov- 
ernment with full power and authority to bring such an action as 
this, and if the facts be proved an injunction should issue.” 


Justice White in the dissenting opinion (Justices Field, Gray, 
and Shiras concurring) says in part: 


“The contract between the railway companies, which the court 
holds to be void, because it is found to violate the act of Congress 
of the 2d of July, 1890, substantially embodies only an agreement 
between the corporations by which a uniform classification of 
freight is obtained, by which the secret undercutting of rates is 
sought to be avoided, and the rates as stated in the published rate- 
sheets, and which, as a general rule, are required by law to be 
filled with the interstate commerce commission, are secured 
against arbitrary and sudden changes. 

“To define the words ‘in restraint of trade’ as embracing every 
contract which in any degree produced that effect would be vio- 
lative of reason, because it would include all those contracts which 
are the very essence of trade, and would be equivalent to say- 
ing that there should be no trade, and therefore nothing to re- 
strain. ... 

“Admitting arguendo the correctness of the proposition by 
which it is sought to include every contract, however reasonable, 
within the inhibition of the law, the statute, considered as a 
whole, shows, I think, the error of the construction placed upon 
it. Its title is ‘An act to protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies.’ The word unlawful clearly 
distinguishes between contracts in restraint of trade which are 
lawful and those which are not. 

“The plain intention of the law was to protect the liberty of 
contract and the freedom of trade. Will this intention not be 
frustrated by a construction which, if it does not destroy, at least 
gravely impairs both the liberty of the individual to contract and 
the freedom of trade? If the rule of reason no longer determines 
the right of the individual to contract or secures the validity of 
contracts upon which trade depends and results, what becomes of 
the liberty of the citizen or of the freedom of trade? Secured no 
longer by the law of reason, all these rights become subject, 
when questioned, to the mere caprice of judicial authority. .. . 

“Tt follows that the construction which reads the rule of reason 
out of the statute embraces within its inhibition every contract or 
combination by which workingmen seek to peaceably better their 
condition. It is therefore, as I see it, absolutely true to say that 
the construction now adopted which works out such results not 
only frustrates the plain purpose intended to be accomplished by 
Congress, but also makes the statute tend to an end never con- 
templated, and against the accomplishment of which its provi- 
sions were enacted.” 


Logically, Private Control of Railroads is Condemned.— 
“The single railroad, let alone a combination of railroads, is es- 
sentially a monopoly as respects three fourths of the points along, 
its line. These associations affect rates only at the few compe- 

_ting points. They are attempts simply to extend to competing 
points the monopoly which every road possesses over the far more 
numerous non-competing points. The Supreme-Court decision 
aims to strike down the monopoly respecting competing points, 
but leaves the monopoly respecting non-competing points un- 
touched. 

“ Are the railway associations’ contracts in reasonable restraint 
of trade and so lawful, or in unreasonable restraint and so unlaw- 
ful? Counsel for the roads contended that the restraint was rea- 
sonable and necessary to prevent the ruin of the roads. But into 
this the court can not go. Competition would determine the 
question, but competition is denied by the fact of contract and 
association, and so unreasonable restraint must be assumed. 
Hence the illegality of the association under the law. 

“But, says Justice Peckham, ‘it is true that as to a majority of 
those living along its lines each railroad is a monopoly.’ Com- 
petition, therefore, fails in that case to determine questions of 
reasonable or unreasonable restraint, and the latter must in the 
same manner be assumed. This does not, of course, concern the 
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further application of the law to the single road, but it does 
plainly bring the court around to apparent condemnation of pri- 
vate control of railroads as against public policy and the restraint 
of trade. The reasoning employed can lead to no other conclu- 
sion."— The Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


Congress Must Provide a Remedy.—‘ We shall not presume 
to say that the Supreme Court is in error when it says that the 
Sherman anti-trust law was intended to cover transportation com- 
panies, and to secure unlimited competition between them by 
absolutely prohibiting all agreements that would restrain compe- 
tition. But we are firm in the conviction that if that was the pur- 
pose of the law, and if the law can be enforced to carry out that 
purpose, it not only will not prevent restraint of the trade of 
transportation, but it will throw that trade into chaos, and will go 
very far toward not only restraining but destroying it. Of course, 
this will not really be allowed to occur. The result would be too 
appalling, and before it had been reached, Congress would be 
forced to retrace its steps and to treat this vital matter with some 
degree of common sense and conscience.”"—7he Times, New 
York. 


“Without going into the merits of the arguments on either side, 
it is evident that a law which is so uncertain that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is almost equally divided as to its in- 
terpretation can not be entirely satisfactory. The vote of 5 to 4 
by which the anti-trust law was sustained, reversing the decision 
of the lower court, may itself be reversed at asubsequent hearing 
of this or a similar case, as has happened frequently in the history 
of the Supreme Court. If Congress wishes the law to stand free 
from doubt and danger it should amend it in such a way as to 
clear up all points on which the opinions of the judges show un- 
certainty, and to preclude vexatious litigation on it in future.”— 
The Ledger, Philadelphia. 


“ Anarchy from a New Pulpit.”—‘ But never before now, so 
far as we know, has our eontemporary [7e Evening Post] per- 
mitted its anarchistic tendencies to lead it into an attack upon the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Indeed, last summer, it 
was vigorous in its denunciation of the Democratic platform, 
which contained a plank mildly criticizing the Supreme Court for 
its income-tax decision; asserted that this plank was nothing less 
than anarchy in theory, and called upon all true patriots to rally 
round the ‘only remaining bulwark of liberty against the coun- 
try’s enemies.’ 

“Now, however, it has changed its mind about the Supreme 
Court’s sanctity and necessary immunity from public criticism, 
as appears by this extract from its comment upon the court’s de- 
cision in the case of the Trans-Missouri Freight Association : 

“*¢This judgment must be added to the long line of deplorable decisions, 
beginning with the legal-tender cases, in which the court has revealed its 
weak grasp of the fundamental principles of law and government by 
dividing almost evenly upon them. The dissenting opinions of Judges 
Field, Gray, Shiras, and White, when they are printed, will no doubt 
demonstrate with an incisiveness quite equal to the energy of Judge 
Peckham, on whose side were the Chief Justice and Judges Brewer, Harlan, 
and Brown) that the case ought to have been decided the other way, that 
the anti-trust law did not apply, or else that, if it did, a case had not been 
made out under it. When, under our system, the questions which underlie 
the whole social order are such that the Constitution may by the change of 
a single judicial vote be made one day to uphold individual and corporate 
liberty, and the next to justify the socialistic omnipotence of Congress, the 
judiciary, to say the least, is not establishing a hold on public confidence in 
its competence.’ 


. . . Itall depends on whose ox is gored.”"—7he /Journad, 
New York. 


No Self-Killing Rate War.—‘‘ Whether the railways accept in 
good faith the meaning of the decision or not, it is plain that for 
the present they can not hope to get back through pools, traffic 
associations, or trusts the losses that they would inflict on them- 
selves byruinous rate wars. The consequence of that is that they 
will not inflict those losses. They will perceive, in the course of 
time, that if any single line gets the idea that it will be a fine 
thing to throw away money by carrying freight at less than cost 
the surest remedy for that will be to let it pocket all the loss. 
. . » Competition will not, of course, permit the earning of prof- 
its on bogus stock inflations; but for many years the railway 
combinations have never been strong enough to secure that pur- 
pose. The object of the legalization of pools, for which the rail- 
ways have annually besieged Congress, was to enable watered 
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capital to secure business. But on the basis of actual and dona- 
fide investment the result of an era of legitimate competition will 
be steadiness of rates and increased volume of business.”— 7he 
Dispatch, Pittsburg. 


“The language of the Supreme Court would seem to be suffi- 
ciently plain. It is, in effect, that combinations entered into by 
common carriers forthe purpose of maintaining rates are violative 
of the Sherman anti-trust law, which is held to apply. Efforts 
will doubtless be made to get around the opinion by ingeniously 
worded agreements. But such expedients to defeat the obvious 
purport of a declaration by the highest court in the land must in- 
evitably intensify the anti-corporation feeling which prevails 
among the masses and lead to more stringent legislation. There 
is danger that defiant evasiveness will, in the end, be productive 
of greater injury to the railroads than they can possibly gain from 
shiftiness.”— Zhe Herald, Baltimore. 


Broad Significance of the Decision.—“In short, the whole 
preliminary argument leading up to the debatable conclusion of 
the majority of the court in regard to the right of railroad associ- 
ation, has the appearance of being a careful statement of the ac- 
cepted conclusions of the whole court in regard to combinations in 
restraint of trade. Five justices find these premises necessarily 
involve a conclusion destructive of at least some railroad agree- 
ments to maintain rates; four of them find that such a conclusion 
does not inevitably follow. But the significant bearing of the 
opinion on the ‘trust’ question consists in this, that whatever may 
be the ultimate judgment as to the applicability of the anti-trust 
law to such an agreement as that of the Joint Traffic Association, 
the ‘trust’ system unquestionably stands condemned by the prac- 
tically unanimous voice of the court. This may have no imme- 
diate practical bearing on the suppression of monopolies in manu- 
facture, because the court has expressly ruled that such a task 
belongs to the exercise of the judicial powers of the States; but 
the attitude of the court to the whole question as to what consti- 
tutes restraint of trade can hardly be without its effect in molding 
the opinion of the country and of the state courts on this subject. 
Justice Peckham enters into a lengthy discussion of the common- 
law meaning of the phrase ‘contract in restraint of trade,’ and 
holds that it includes more than such contracts as can be shown 
to be in unreasonable restraint of trade. He saysthat the phrase 
has no such limited signification, and whether or not he pushes 
the application of this doctrine too far in applying it to railroad 
agreements to maintain reasonable rates, the important bearing 
of the doctrine on actual or attempted monopolies in manufacture 
or distribution is none the less apparent.”— 7he Journal of Com- 
merce, New York. 


Railroad Managers and Honesty.—‘To speak plainly and be 
entirely frank, is it not a fact that railroad managers as a class 
distrust one another to such an extent that they can not make 
mutual agreements that will have any force or be considered 
binding except they be enforceable by fines or penalties? And is 
not that the real reason why so many of them look for ruinous 
rate wars to follow this decision? If this be the case, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that the remedy for these anticipated ills is 
within easy reach of the owners and managers of the railroads 
themselves. These managers are paid large salaries. What for? 
Is it for the sort of talent that is required for sharp practises and 
smart tricks; for cunning devices to outwit competitors, evade 
law, and in the end impoverish stockholders? The unwritten his- 
tory of some of our great corporations would certainly furnish the 
basis for such a suspicion. And if this is the case it is time for 
the managers of these great corporations to consider whether or 
not substantial relief from adverse court decisions and unfriendly 
legislation is attainable by their own concerted and united action. 
Simple and straightforward honesty in their dealings with one 
another and with the public would do more than anything else to 
clear up the whole situation and avert what they consider im- 
pending dangers to the railroad properties of the country.”"— 7he 
Tribune, New York. 


Significance of the Decision.—‘‘Special significance attaches 
to this remarkable decision owing to the fact that in the lower 
federal courts the Government has invariably suffered defeat in 
its assault upon railroad pools. . . . The decision is clearly a 
technical one, and the refusal of the court to look into the ‘ reason- 
ableness’ of the rates may be regretted on general public grounds. 
It may be found necessary to amend the laws and legalize certain 
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forms of pooling under the control of the interstate commerce 
commission, but for the present it would seem that no pooling 
arrangement could be devised that would evade the inhibitions of 
the anti-trust law. The vigorous dissenting opinions of four 
judges will repay careful study.”— 7he Evening Post, Chicago. 


“Its practical effect will be, it is thought, to require all traffic 
agreements between railroads, whether freight or passenger, to 
fix rates to be submitted to the interstate commerce commission. 
If this proves to be the case it will lift that body into very great 
importance. Thus far it has accomplished little; but now it has 
in prospect a great career of usefulness, a career not unlike that 
of the railroad and warehouse board of Illinois, only on a national 
instead of on a state scale.”— Zhe /nter Ocean, Chicago. 


“The Supreme Court has in this decision upholding a law 
passed to protect the people from the oppression of great com- 
binations of capital given new proof of its title to respect. No 
decision could be at once more timely and moreimportant. None 
could do more in checking the dangerous tendency toward an 
aggressive socialism which was revealed in the last election. It 
will do more than all else to abate the violent sentiment in favor 
of confiscation and repudiation which startled the country in that 
campaign. It will start a reaction among the discontented ele- 
ments toward the traditional and fundamental American policy 
of respecting property rights, of trusting to the law, and reveren- 
cing the courts."— 7he World, New York. 


“It virtually restricts all the railroads of the country from pool. 
ing rates, for there is hardly a transportation system now in oper- 
ation that is not more or less completely under the control of an 
association or an agreement. ‘To continue their operations in the 
old ways the roads must either secure a definite repeal of the law 
of 1890 or else devise some means of concealing the true purpose 
of their combinations in such a way as to evade the plain prohibi- 
tions of that statute. The decision appears to have been rendered 
in the interests of the majority of the people, and a vigorous en- 
forcement of the law as thus interpreted can not fail to result 
favorably to many classes of citizens.”—7he Star, Washington. 


“The fact is that if the unrestricted competition which the law- 
makers are striving to bring about could once be put into effect, 
the inevitable and speedy result would be the permanent end of 
all competition. The only alternative to the destruction of the 
value of all railway property would be the consolidation of all 
the railways into a few great corporations, each in sole control of 
a certain section of the country, so mapped out as to do away 
with the possibility of competition. This is what the anti-trust 
and anti-pooling laws will bring about if they are rigidly en- 
forced. Is this the end which those who framed these measures 
desire ?”— 7he Engineering News, New York. 

“The decision is so comprehensive in scope that any further 
legislation to abolish trusts will be superfluous. Even wild-eyed 
Populists and pallid-faced economic reformers could yell for noth- 
ing more radical and far-reaching than is this decision. It goes 
to show, moreover, that the corporations and aggregated capital 
control neither the Congress nor the Supreme Court when the in- 
terests of the people are at stake, for the Sherman anti-trust law 
and the decision of the court therein are both opposed point-blank 


to the interests of corporations and aggregated capital.”— 7he 
Journal, Detrott. 


“While three Republicans were for the law and only two 
against it, the four Democrats on the bench were divided evenly. 

. . The division of the court on the validity of the anti-trust 
law may be unimportant, but nevertheless it ought to be a matter 
of satisfaction to all Republicans to know that Republican jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court are responsible for dealing the trusts 
one of the most severe blows they have ever received in this coun- 
try."— 7he Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Tt virtually says that these vast powers shall no longer tax at 
their will the cattle and corn, the flour and shoes, that pass from 
the producer to the consumer where it crosses a state line in pas- 
sage. One of the greatest impediments to trade in this country 
has been removed.”— 7he Journal, Chicago. 


“This decision, affecting millions upon millions of dollars, is 
practically the decision of a single judge. The great railroad in- 
terests of the country will never rest contented until they have 
made every possible effort for a modification of that decision. 
The people will not be satisfied to have so important a matter 
decided by so narrow a margin, even tho it be in the highest 
court.”"— Vice-President Frank S. Bond, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railroad, in United Press. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD PROBLEM. 


MMENSE areas in the Missouri and Mississippi river valleys 
have during the month sustained severe damage from floods 
which neither natural nor artificial bounds have been able to con- 
trol. Arkansas and Tennessee appear to have suffered most, and 
altho the loss of life is light, considering the extent of the overflow, 
the enormous damage to property reemphasizes the seriousness of 
the flood problem. The costly levee system is said to be practi- 
cally inadequate for protection, and aside from the usual argu- 
ments deduced from floods in favor of preservation of the forests, 
it is now suggested that a system of irrigation canals to receive 
and store overflows might come nearer to solving the prob- 
lem which is of so great importance to vast stretches of terri- 
tory. It is also noticeable that in tariff-reform quarters the 
floods have furnished an argument against a protective tariff 
on lumber. 


Government Inefficiency.—‘‘The history of the floods in the 
Mississippi River valley is in one sense a history of the extrava- 
gance and reckless methods of government work. Each recurring 
disaster is in a way a mighty protest against the inefficiency and 
general want of skill displayed in handling the great problem of 
the control of the river. There has long been a decided differ- 
ence of opinion between the government engineers and the citi- 
zens’ boards in the States through which and along the borders 
cf which the great river flows. The one plan has been to clear 
the river of obstructions and deepen the channel so as to allow 
the flood-tide an easier passage and thereby prevent its spreading 
over the adjoining territory, carrying destruction in its path. 
The other plan has been to build up the levees so strong and high 
that the flood would be confined to the channel. Millions of dol- 
lars have been appropriated from time to time for the carrying 
into effect of one or the other of these engineering theories. Year 
after year the Government has dumped great sums of its money 
into and by the side of the mighty river, only to see the waters 
burst beyond all bounds with fatal and indeed annual regularity.” 
— The Post, Houston, Texas. 


No Satisfactory Solution.—‘“ The levee theory is that the floods 
can be restrained by them and forced to scour a deeper channel 
in the bottom of the river through the mud, but, in practise, the 
river does not do this. It feels for the weak points in the levees 
and there it effects its disastrous work. Another theory is that 
of outlets for the surplus waters. It has been proposed to con- 
struct canals from the river to the interior, where basins would be 
made to receive the surplus flow from the great river. As yet no 
really satisfactory solution of the problem of this refractory river 
has been found. It seems beyond the power of man to protect 
the lowlands when a flood of the present dimensions is on its way 
to the Gulf of Mexico. One flood like this wipes out much costly 
work of the Mississippi River commission. The ever-yielding 
soil of the river bank mocks the best treatment of the hydro- 
graphic engineers. "— 7he Journal, Minneapolzs. 


Northern Farmers Should Store Overflow.—‘ What are the 
chief causes for these sudden torrents and deluges? They are 
the destruction of the forests and artificial drainage. The lum- 
berman’s ax and the farmer's tile-draining are accountable for 
most of the mischief. . . . Irrigation is indeed the problem of 
the arid region, for the water-supply is scant and remote at the 
best, but in the middle West it ought to beno problem at all. All 
that is required is that the farmer should store in reservoirs a 
portion of the water nature so abundantly lavishes upon him. 
That surplus would not only increase his own wealth, but it 
would tend to the reduction, at least, of the torrents that sweep 
away the wealth of others. The preservation of the forests by 
replanting as fast as cut away will also hold back the waters, and 
this must in some way be enforced by either state or national 
authority. Great advances have already been made toward the 
accomplishment of this end through such forestry laws as we have 
and by the National Forestry Association. But the most imme- 
diate resource, beneficial to North and South alike, is a readjust- 
ment of the drainage system in the farming regions of the North.” 
— The Times-Herald, Chicago. 
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Flood-Gates Needed.—“It may be that the time has come for 
a reopening of the question of need of more outlets for the Mis- 
sissippi. The jetties have done all that was, or that reasonably 
could be, expected of them. They have given deep water at 
New Orleans and have doubled the worth of the great riverasa 
navigable highway. No system of outlets that will lessen the 
value of the jetties is worthy of consideration. But new outlets 
for use in seasons like the present may be desirable. Ample reg- 
ulation of the current of the Mississippi can be had by flood-gates 
that will permit or prevent at pleasure an overflow of the main 
current into canals that debouch upon the gulf. In emergencies 
like the present the value of such outlets or canals as preventives 
ot destruction might be incalculable.”—7he Jnter Ocean, Chi- 
cago. 


Floods and Drought.—‘It is not claimed that there were no 

freshets in the past, for in a country as hig as the United States 
atmospheric and meteorological disturbances are to be expected ; 
but the reports show that these are far more frequent than half a 
century ago. There are more cyclones, too, and more droughts— 
and this, without taking into consideration the semi-arid region 
of Nebraska and Kansas. We boasted of old that the South sel- 
dom suffered in its crops from lack of rain. Our climate was re- 
markably equitable, and the rainfall nearly always sufficient for 
our needs. Such droughts as that which parched north Louisiana 
last past summer and fall, and extended its ravages over into 
Arkansas, were almost unknown in old days; but they are fre- 
quent to-day. The meteorologists unite in declaring that these 
unfortunate climatic changes are due to the depletion of our for- 
ests, the same cause which has converted the northern coast of 
Africa into a desert, and which has caused serious injury to many 
parts of Italy, formerly the most fertile in that peninsula. . 
In the presence of the floods which have so recently devastated 
the Ohio valley, and which are even now threatening the lower 
Mississippi, we can not afford to abandon the policy of setting 
apart forest reservations, which can alone protect us from exces- 
sive rainfall or prolonged droughts.”— 7he 7imes-Democrat, New 
Orleans. 


Floods and Lake Levels.—‘‘ Reports from the regions where 
the tributary streams flowing to the lakes originate have been 
less in volume than those coming from the valley of the Missis- 
sippi and its branches. But such reports as come represent the 
floods as of phenomenal extent and force. The Wisconsin 
streams that flow toward Lake Michigan and into Lake Superior 
are out of their banks and all the low country is under water. 
Chicago River is pouring a tide of water into the lake greater 
than has been seen since the last few years of drought began. The 
Desplaines, which flows to the Illinois and thence to the Missis- 
sippi, has ‘slopped over’ into Chicago River and so has contrib- 
uted to swell the currents moving toward the lake basin. All the 
streams emptying into Lake Michigan on both shores, from its 
head at Michigan City to its foot at Mackinaw, are full to the 
brim and over and present scenes along the valleys through which 
they flow such as have not been seen in a decade. It appears as 
if the floods in the great lake basin would solve, at least for the 
present, the problem of the lake levels.”"—7he Chronicle, Chi- 
cago. 


Tariff Insures Further Destruction of Forests.—‘ By just so 
much as we exclude the foreign lumber product, by just so much 
do we increase the draft upon our resources. The demand of the 
public for lumber will be only slightly lessened by this prohibitive 
tariff, because it is a common necessary of life. If it can not be 
obtained from without the country, it must be had from within; 
and thus the tariff makes sure that the destruction of our forests, 
with all its unfortunate incidental consequences, must proceed 
with accelerated velocity. The lumber tariff is a bid for all those 
disastrous weather conditions, those alternations of excessive 
heat and cold, the tempestuous change from drought to flood, 
that are the apprehension of the sober thinker. Yet the man who 
understands all this will also ask Congress to pass an act which 
will help, more than all other influences combined, to bring about 
this unhappy condition, for no other reason than to add to the 
unearned profits of a few millionaire lumber kings. This is what 
happens to public interests when they come into collision with a 


system based upon monopoly and favoritism.”—7he Globe, St. 
Paul. 
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TARIFF DEMANDS IN THE SOUTH. 


ONSIDERABLE comment has been occasioned by Demo- 
cratic demands for a share of protection to Southern inter- 

ests under new tariff legislation. Younger members of Congress 
from that section are seeking to secure aduty on imported cotton, 
chiefly Egyptian fiber, taking the ground, substantially, that so 
long as the protective policy is ascendant there is no reason why 
Southern products should be sacrificed to the interest of other 
sections of the country. Mr. McLaurin of South Carolina, a 
member of the ways and means committee, made a speech in the 
course of the tariff debate in the House of Representatives in 
which this change of attitude was defended. He said that he 
proposed to accept the situation and demand a reciprocity of pro- 
tection between 
the sections for all 
the industries of 
the country, South 
as well as North. 
Seeking to find out 
how it is that la- 
boring - classes in 
the North, espe- 
cially in New Eng- 
land, can be said 
to have money in 
savings - banks, 





while a similar 
class in the South 
do not, Mr. Mce- 
Laurin declared : 


“I discovered 
enough to convince 
me, at least, that 
the interests of the 
laboring and pro- 
ducing classes of 
the South had toa 
certain extent been 
sacrificed to the 
doctrines of free raw material. I imagined I detected the fact 
that the enthusiasm and heat of debate, together with an intense 
opposition to the policy and principles of protection, had caused 
us to forget or neglect to demand a reciprocity of protection for 
our own people when at the beginning, as now, we fully realize 
that any and all opposition will fail. Under such circumstances, 
whatever consideration is given to Southern interests comes al- 
most without a demand, and is always of such a character as to 
interfere as little as possible with interests in the North and 
East. In other words, men who advocate the theory of free raw 
material and denounce a tariff as robbery are not in a position 
to ask reciprocity for their own people who produce this free 
raw material and then buy it back in the manufactured article 
with a heavy duty added.” 





A. S. CLAY (DEM.), OF GEORGIA. 


TWO SOUTHERN UNITED 


We append several editorial extracts dealing with this Southern 
view of the tariff question : 


Tariff for Revenue Not Free Trade.—“A free list is obnox- 
ious to Democracy, and, in the nature of things, must be opposed 
by those who believe in laying a tariff for revenue only. In that 
sort of a tariff there can be no protection for protection’s sake, 
and no free list. Both are in the nature of discriminations, and 
a Democratic measure can not justly discriminate in either direc- 
tion. 

“All true Democrats know that protection and a free list go 
together. They are the complements of each other, both being 
discriminations. Now this has been the position of 7he Constz- 
tution from the first. But when it denounced free trade as un- 
democratic, it was described as ‘a protectionist organ.’ And this 
description was multiplied into positive detraction when, in 1888, 
The Constitution, standing for the interests of the South, declared 
that if protection was to be the order of the day the Southern 
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producers, bearing a part of the burdens, should receive some of 
the benefits. More than that, when 7e Constitution pointed out 
the folly of the free list inthe Wilson bill, and hinted that jobbery 
was behind it, a great hue and cry was raised to the effect that 
the protest was an attack on Cleveland. But Cleveland is gone 
and the Democratic Party remains, and, by these signs that we 
have noted, it is getting together on its own platform, is against 
protection for protection’s sake, and is still true to the doctrines 
of honesty, justice, fair-dealing, and popular rights, having for 
its purpose the greatest good of all men.”—7he Constitution 
(Bryan Dem.), Atlanta, Ga. 


No Practical Benefit in Consistency on Tariff Now.—‘“In 
theory Democrats should refuse to accept any of the gains of a 
protective tariff. They should pay the scot. and let the other fel- 
lows enjoy the emoluments, standing back meanwhile on their dig- 
nity and bloviating 
about principle. 
Practically consid- 





ered, such acourse 
in present circum- 
stances would be 
not only unprofit- 
able for the time 
being, but without 
promise of reward 
in the future. By 
securing such pro- 
tection as they can 
for Southern pro- 
ducts the Southern 
Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress 
will simply give 
their people a 
chance to get back 
a part of the trib- 
ute which the tariff 
bill will force 
them to pay to the 
North, and they 
would in no con- 











JOHN A. HENDERSON (DEM.), OF FLORIDA, 


siderable degree 
damage Democra- 
tic prospects for 
the coming campaign. So long as the men who are in control 
of the machinery of the party can have their way they will keep 
the silver issue to the front and let the tariff issue go by the 
board, and there is little doubt that they will have their way. 
In that case the party will be knocked out again, and there will 
be n» chance of reform of the tariff or anything else. Of course, 
if the party would drop the silver foolishness and reunite its di- 
vided forces on the tariff, it would win, and if there were any 
chance of making the tariff the issue there would be some practi- 
cal benefit to be derived from consistency as regards the tariff. 
But as it is it would seem that there is nothing for the Demo- 
cratic members of Congress to do but make the best of the situa- 
tion for their constituents."—7he Scimitar (Dem.), Memphis, 
Tenn, 


How the South is Treated.—“ When the Republicans began 
framing the tariff bill they said the South would be taken care of, 
But how is the South treated? Can any fair-minded man say she 
is treated fairly? As a matter of fact she is treated outrageously. 

“Yes, a reasonable duty is put on rice, but rice production in- 
terests only a small fraction of the Southern people. The duty 
on sugar is increased, but it was not increased in order to afford 
sugar-planters more protection. It was increased to get addi- 
tional revenue, and it is about the only thing that will yield much 
additional revenue. 

“The South asked for a duty on Egyptian cotton in order to 
protect growers of sea-island cotton, and the ways and means 
committee refused the request. And why did the committee re- 
fuse it? Because a few manufacturers at the North use Egyptian 
cotton. The committee preferred to favor a few manufacturers 
rather than thousands of Southern farmers. But not only did it 
refuse to give any protection to the farmers who grow sea-island 
cotton, but it placed a heavy burden on all farmers who raise cot- 
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ton, whether sea-island or upland, but chiefly upon those who 
raise upland. It putaprotective duty on cotton ties and bagging. 
The Wilson tariff released the cotton farmers from the grasp of 
those grasping corporations, the manufacturers of cotton ties and 
bagging, but the ways and means committee has undertaken to 
make them again pay tribute to those trusts.”— 7e News (Dem.), 
Savannah, Ga. 


Whither Are We Tending ?—“The Democratic platform de- 
nounced Republican protection as a fraud, and the McKinley 
tariff as the crowning atrocity of class legislation, and yet when 
the father of the McKinley bill becomes President, and his extra 
session of Congress sets about rehabilitating the McKinley tariff, 
we find Southern Democratic Congressmen in the scramble for 
some of the protection spoils. It has been announced in the 
papers of the State that with a single exception—the Hon. W. G. 
Brantley—every member of the Georgia delegation will vote and 
urge protection for some Southern product in the new tariff bill. 
But there seems to be no justification for this exception. . . . If 
our friends of the Macon 7e/egraph or some other advocate of 
protection will tell us how the people of this country who are 
unable to buy the things they need at present low prices are to 
be enriched or made prosperous by having to pay $117,000,000 
additional for them, we will appreciate the information.”— 7%e 
Chronicle (Bryan Dem.), Augusta, Ga. 


Specific Duties on Sugar Demanded.—‘“ There is no objection 
in the world to the refiners securing all reasonable protection, 
and so long as it is in the shape of a differential in favor of refined 
sugar over raw, the producing interests can find no reasonable 
objection ; but the producers can be counted on to fight vigorously 
any attempt to restore the ad-valorem system, which, under the 
present law, has not only deprived the Government of many mil- 
lions of dollars of legitimate revenue, but has robbed the sugar- 
growers of a considerable proportion of their proper protection. 
When the tariff bill reaches the Senate it will bear very close 
watching by our sugar interests; so it will be as well for the 
planters to make their arrangements accordingly.”— 7he Picayune 
(Dem.), New Orleans, La. 





MORALIZING OVER THE PRIZE-FIGHT. 


ITH comparatively few exceptions the daily newspapers 
of the country gave a great deal of space to reports of the 
recent prize-fight, at Carson City, Nev., between Robert Fitz- 
simmons and James J. Corbett. The most striking examples of 
newspaper “enterprise” in this connection, by general consent, 
were afforded by the New York /ourna/, which engaged ex- 
Senator John J. Ingalls, and the New York Wor/d, which secured 
the services of ex-Champion John L. Sullivan, to report the fight. 
The character of such exhibitions and the proper newspaper treat- 
ment of them give ground for an aftermath of discussion scarcely 
less vigorous, tho very much less space-consuming, than the news 
of the fight. We quote a number of newspapers in their own 
defense : 


The Love for Fighting Men.—‘‘ The highest civilizations in 
the world held their gladiators in more popular regard than they 
did their kings; the most cold-blooded and sedentary person pre- 
fers the chapter in ‘Lorna Doone’ which describes the great con- 
test in which John Ridd tore the tendon from the arm of Carver 
Doone. ‘Treasure Island’ is the modern classic of England and 
America because of its royal fights, and the conflicts of Rudolph 
Rassendyll made the hearts of two continents beat quicker. 

“Americans of a certain class attach too much importance to 
the intellectual. They expect all men and women to strive to 
become members of that pallid aristocracy represented by the 
professional class. The aim held before all schoolboys and girls 
is that by effort they may attain to this position in life. The 
result of this constant aspiration is not so satisfactory as the pro- 
moters of democracy anticipated. It is useless to try to erect one 
standard, and that an intellectual one, for the whole of America. 
It is not possible for legislatures to turn men with prize-fighting 
tendencies into gentlemen with a penchant for Sunday-school and 
a devotion to bluechina. Norcan legislatures eradicate from the 
vigorous boy who feels his own healthy young muscles swell 
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within his arms an admiration for men of mighty muscle who 
meet to fight and carry away this label: ‘This is the strongest 
man in the world.’ ... 

“We are not a race of philosophers. Academic ideals will not 
entirely serve. We are not even a race of clerks and speculators 
and nervous office-men. ‘The blood of all the races of the world 
flows in our veins, and all the races of the world have loved big 
fighting men, whether they fought in battle or in rings—whether 
they fought for principle or for fame.”— 7he Chronicle, Chicago. 


Advance in Fairness and Decency.—‘‘The remarkable fea- 
tures surrounding this contest are noticed in the higher plane on 
which it was arranged, having a governor and state officials for 
its friends and patrons and an ex-United States Senator among 
its array of talented reporters. No fight was ever so carefully, 
promptly, and ably described. Considering the distance and 
amount of matter sent over the wires it was a marvelous achieve- 
ment and adds to the fame of the telegraphic and newspaper 
enterprise of the presentera. What effect all this will have upon 
future ring battles can not be foreseen. But the manner in which 
the affair has been conducted, its advance in fairness and de- 
cency, must have a salutary effect upon the men who engage in 
this kind of business. The public at large, however, will deplore 
the advance of the pugilistic ring, and will see in it the same 
demoralization and brutality that have characterized its history in 
all times, and will work as steadily and earnestly for its circum- 
scribed limits."— 7he Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Civilization Differs from Religion.—‘‘When the pulpit de- 
nounces these exhibitions on the ground that they are degrading 
to our better natures, we heartily agree; but when a mere moral- 
ist protests in the name of civilization, we are tempted to hale him 
up to the witness-bench and ask him if he knows what civilization 
is and what results it sets out to produce. The very men who 
were punching each other yesterday are its products. And see 
how far its refinements go! For, whereas, a hundred years ago 
two bullies were loosed against each other, with naked fists, and 
nails and teeth, and given full liberty to punch, and smash, and 
claw, civilization has stepped into the ring and compelled each 
contestant to wear gentlemanly gloves. Who knows but the 
pugilists will be compelled to meet each other in dress-suits a 
hundred years from now ?”— 7he Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


Warning against Fast Living.—‘ Before the battle there were 

s some suspicions that Corbett had suffered a loss of electric energy 
and physical force by a long-continued course of fast living and 
reckless debauchery. ‘These matters are now talked of publicly, 
and to some such course must be attributed his pitiful breakdown 
when apparently he held victory in his grasp. Certain it is that 
no man who undertakes great physical or intellectual work can 
long maintain himself if he lives at a break-neck pace. ‘Temper- 
ance and moderation are the price he must pay for his vigor of 
mind and body; but too many only recognize the imperious au- 
thority of this rule after it is too late. It is a law of nature, and 
therefore a law of God, and they who dare to disregard it must 
suffer the penalty of a breakdown and ignominious defeat at some 

















THE NEW JOURNALISM AT CARSON CITY: A LITERARY CONTEST WHICH 
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—The Times, Washington, D. C. 
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most critical moment. This is the only valuable lesson to be 
learned from an event that is disgraceful rather than otherwise.” 
—The Picayune, New Orleans, La. 


“That prize-fighters are boxers is no reason why boxing should 
be tabooed. Any good thing may be carried to an excess that 
makes it a wrong. Intemperance is not confined to overindul- 
gence in intoxicants, tho a great many alleged reformers conduct 
their campaigns along that line. The Carson City affair serves 
to call attention to the great benefits of a careful adherence to the 
laws of health, and this lesson should not be forgotten in the 
great wave of moral indignation that is aroused at the sight of 
two men fighting like a pair of bulldogs. "— 7he World-Herald, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


News Not Approval.—‘‘As a matter of fact, the pecuniary re- 
turn to the newspapers never comes anywhere near recompensing 
them for the outlay which they are required to make to meet what 
they feel to be an urgent demand upon their enterprise. It does 
not follow that because a newspaper prints a description of a 
prize-fight, in which much public interest is manifested, the pub- 
lishers of the newspaper therefore approve prize-fighting. A 
very large part of the community, probably by far the greater 
part, looked with interest for reports of Wednesday’s fight, and 
the newspaper that disappointed them could hardly have justified 
itself before the public on the ground that its editor disapproved 
of prize-fighting, and would give his reader news only of what he 
approved.”— The Star, Washington. 


The Duty of Reputable Journalism.—“The course taken by 
The Ledger with reference to the Carson City prize-fight [refu- 
sing to print details] has evoked a remarkable expression of ap- 
proval from its readers. ... The letters published in 7/%e 
Ledger are exceedingly valuable as indicia of the existence here 
of a newspaper constituency which demands and will liberally 
support clean journalism. When the occasion presents itself this 
constituency will make itself heard in itsown forms of expression. 
Two deaths in this city as the result of the brutal tendency fos- 
tered by the Carson affair, and the two deaths which occurred 
some months ago in New York city at an amateur prize-fight, 
show plainly enough what tragic consequences flow from the 
glorification of the heroes of the prize-ring. A Boston journal 
portentously says that Nevada has much to answer for, not only 
locally but nationally. ‘The influence she sends abroad tends to 
arouse the slumbering brute in society. There are victims al- 
ready and more to come.’ 

“This tendency to arouse brutish instincts, the direct outcome 
of the Carson disgrace, must be checked by wholesome public 
opinion reflected in the newspapers. ‘The country has made de- 
cided progress toward a better state with reference to the prize- 
ring, as the laws of nearly all the American States abundantly 
attest. But these laws are not adequate in every instance, and 
in certain communities the laws, sufficient in themselves, are 
feebly executed. The introduction of bills in various legislatures 
now in session prohibiting even the pictorial exhibition of prize- 
fights shows that society is disposed to apply drastic remedies to 
this evil, even in its mildest manifestation. Reputable journal- 
ism must give tone and encouragement to every effort to suppress 
this dangerous so-called ‘sport’ until it is no longer countenanced 
in any community."— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 





ALBERT SHAW ON THE GREATER NEW 
YORK CHARTER. 


R. ALBERT SHAW, editor of 7he Review of Reviews, 

and probably the highest authority on the subject of muni- 

cipal government, sharply criticizes the system of government 
which the legislature has provided for the “Greater” City of New 
York. He asserts that the charter commission have attended to 
the details of department organization instead of concentrating 
attention upon the essential structure of the city government. In 
a contribution to 7he /ndependent Dr. Shaw points out that the 
proposed legislative assembly of 28 elective councilmen and about 
105 aldermen “is pure sham and can have no real importance as 
a part of the new government.” By giving the mayor absolute 
power of removal only for the first six months of his term, but 
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the power of appointment of all heads of departments except con- 
troller, Dr. Shaw thinks the charter creates a unique kind of 
bureaucracy : 


“With a well-intentioned and thoroughly well-informed mayor, 
this extraordinary invention—the most purely theoretical creation 
ever launched in the form of a municipal charter—may give New 
York a very good government. When the charter comes to be 
understood, it is hard to say what could tempt any man of intelli- 
gence and character to desire a place in the municipal assembly, 
altho the smaller class of professional politicians will be glad to 
take such positions because of the salaries attached to them. In 
a well-balanced scheme of municipal government there is a delib- 
erative branch which is responsible for public policies, which ini- 
tiates large undertakings, and which supervises the general work 
of administration. The heads of executive departments, sought 
to be practical men, expert in the conduct of their particular 
branches of municipal work, and efficient members of the public 
service; but these appointive officers ought not to be the creators 
of municipal policy, any more than our naval commanders and 
army officers should be the men who initiate and carry on the 
Government’s foreign policies, or who decide upon the ships to 
be built and the fortifications to be erected, Congress being com- 
pelled to grant them the money upon their demand. 

“Yet that is precisely the sort of government this commission 
has invented for the Greater New York. The appointed civil 
servants, who man the departments, are to lay their heads to- 
gether and decide upon this or that or the other policy for the 
city. The municipal assembly, directly representing the people, 
has nothing to do with initiating the policy, and can not enlarge 
it or change its direction. It may attempt to thwart the policy 
by voting its disapproval; but the mayor whose appointees had 
originated the policy, and who was therefore presumably himself 
concerned with its origin, disposes of the municipal assembly by 
a veto which is practically absolute. Thus the municipal assem- 
bly loses all dignity, authority, and self-respect, and becomes a 
public laughing-stock.” 


Dr. Shaw furthermore sees nothing to prevent a “short-cut” to 
the legislature to annul provisions of the charter or secure legis- 
lation for the city in violation of the principle of municipal home 
rule, as under the present conditions. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


SWEET Canton! Loveliest village of the plain, 
Where Hanna hauled the herds by special train, 
Where workingmen on club-bought tickets went, 
As on an errand by employers sent. 
Where smiling statesman springtime visits paid, 
With many votes and celegates to trade, 
Where parting summer brought the thousands on 
lo hunt for relics and to tramp the lawn ; 
How many here have blessed the happy day 
When toil-remitting lent its turn to play, 
When all the village folk their labor missed 
To batten on the soft excursionist ! 

—TZ.S. Varnum,in The Journal, Chicago. 


LATEST advices seem to indicate that Greece will melt.—Mail and Em- 
pire, Toronto. 


CAN it be possible that William A. Peffer blew out the gas when he 
retired?—7he Times-Herala, Chicago. 


A NEw Jersey man found a diamond in his coal-hod, and now everybody 
is wondering how that gem escaped the watchful eye of the coal trust.— 
The Herald, New York. 


THE railroads that have been engaged in the pooling business will be 
sure to add the Supreme Court totheir list of dangerous agitators.—7%e 
Journal, New York. 


THE Supreme Court has decided that railroads are subject to the anti- 
trust law, and that the forming of traffic pools is illegal. This will make 
it necessary for the railroad people to think up some new scheme that they 
can work for five or six years while itis being carried along through the 
courts.— 7he Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOURNALISM IN THE FUTURE.—City Editor (of great daily): ‘“* Where's 
the President of the United States?” 

Assistant: “ He's reporting to-day’s cabinet meeting for us.” 

City Editor: “All right. Cable the Czar of Russia to look after the 
Chinese question for us to-day, and remind the Emperor of Germany that 
we depend upon him to cover the meeting of the Reichstag.”—7he North 
American, Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE ART OF THE FUTURE. 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been attracted, both here and 
in Europe, by a trenchant critique of French and Russian 
art published in the Vestnzk Evropy by the eminent Russian 
sculptor, M. M. Antokolsky. The writer was long resident in 
Paris, where, indeed, his reputation was chiefly made; he is cor- 
respondent of the Institute, has lately been appointed Counsellor 
of State by the Czar, and has just celebrated his artistic jubilee 
in the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at St. Petersburg. The 
original critique appears in Russian, but the Revue de Paris 
(February 15) publishes simultaneously a translation of the sec- 
tion dealing with French art, from which we quote. This part 
alone fills thirty-six pages of the Revue, and is a striking con- 
tribution to contemporary criticism. It covers the whole ground 
of art in France, including the industrial arts—the “ plebeians,” 
as M. Antokolsky calls them, the patricians being sculpture and 
painting. of course. Of architecture he says nothing, because “it 
does not exist” in France or anywhere else! We translate a few 
of the more salient passages criticizing the modern movements, 
and leading up to his interesting and optimistic forecast of the art 
of the future. Speaking of the “plein-air” school, “the impres- 
sionists, with Manet at their head,” he says: 


“We know that movement is life, and that immobility is death. 
The more movement the more life, and vzce versa. Butthe more 
swift the movement the less able is art to seize it. You can not 
distinguish the details of a galloping horse. Yetof this fact most 
artists take no count; they carefully draw the smallest detail, and 
then immobilize their models and destroy the /¢vzzg truth of 
things. .. 

“How render this eternal motion, this ever-palpitating atmos- 
phere? Above all, how seize the first impression of the object 
seen without going into details? It is from this first zmpression 
that the Impressionists take their name. 

“And here is another inconsequence: out-of-door scenes were 
painted in the studio, where the colors themselves appear other- 
wise than as they are. Toatrue painter of delicate sensibility 
such disdain of truth is as painful as squinting eyes or unequally 
sized hands ina figure drawing. To correct this defect of color 
it is necessary that the object be represented in its exact relation 
to its surroundings—to do it where and as it isseen. . . . The 
‘plein-air’ artists have proved the justice of their theory; but, 
on the other hand, when we come to execution, it is clear that 
the Impressionists for the most part are not proof against criti- 
cism. All the world knows that it is easier to sketch than to 
achieve, and that, in any case, ‘the end crowns the work.’ 
Moreover, it is a fact that objects in repose not only lose nothing 
by being reproduced in all their details, but gain by it. People 
say to me, ‘Come a little farther off, half-close your eyes, and you 
shall behold nature itself rise befose you!’ But true art has no 
need of these artifices; it is as fine near at hand as at a distance; 
and to half-shut your eyes is to receive an impression of twilight 
—of the hour when, as we say, all cats are gray. Who does not 
know that, under the veil, the ladies seem younger and hand- 
somer? I repeat it. true art needs no recourse to such processes. 
We can, and we should, look it in the face, with open eyes, like 
truth itself, without optical illusion... . 

“ As artist, Manet has been but of little use to art; his works 
will leave nothing but an historic memory. But as apostle, as 
innovator, he was certainly of considerable importance. His 
theory contains much that is false. impossible, but also many 
precious things, and above all it had the merit of compelling 
many artists to think and to observe. Nevertheless, his imme- 
diate disciples are those who least understand the path he traced 
out. . . . Unhappily they were too easily seduced by the mere 
novelty of methods, they could not properly distinguish in their 
master the good from the bad; it was the impossible (/'7rréa/zs- 
able) that most attracted them; they beheld the beautiful in the 
monstrous, and they set themselves to paint orange faces with 
violet hair, in the belief that in a certain kind of light they 
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would look natural. They made fantastic perspectives, sugges- 
tive of amateur photographs taken at too short a range: the fore- 
ground is too large, and the middle distance too small. It is 
usual to put the object in the center of the canvas; they proved 
that they could place it on one side, or in a corner, or even divide 
it in two; nere the head and forefeet of a horse; there, the poor 
beast leaves nothing to be seen but his tail and his hind-heels. 
Generally we put pictures in gold frames; they have demon- 
strated that we can frame them in white, or even in undressed 
wood. But all this is mere childishness.” 


Some striking remarks on Puvis de Chavannes, the celebrated 
decorative painter, conclude with this suggestive paragraph : 


“ And, above all, Puvis de Chavannes has certain affinities with 
the pre-Raphaelites. We know that that school, born in Eng- 
land, includes in its ranks many artists of talent, and even of 
great talent. But here is what I think of this matter: I love the 
antique; I know that we imitate it admirably, almost to complete 
illusion, to the point of deceiving the most expert connoisseurs. 
Why? Simply and solely to deceive. But what is the aim of the 
pre-Raphaelites? The most disinterested, surely. Well, I would 
ask them: ‘ What find you in primitive art? Nobility? Sincerity? 
Be yourselves noble and sincere, and your work shall be sincere 
and noble. You see in primitive art a pure faith, and that pro- 
foundly touches you. Enter the convent, fast before you work, 
toil on your xnees, affect yourself to tears, and you will reach 
the beatific heights Angelicoreached. And if you can not dothat, 
if you can not passionately love your God and in His name re- 
nounce all earthly things, then love no less the human soul, its 
joys and sufferings. Does that not touch you? Is humanity be- 
come truly so prosaic, so cold, that it can no longer inspire you? 
You do what has already been done by the pseudo-classics, with 
this one difference, that they inspired themselves with antique 
art, and you with the art of the Middle Age. Your figures, your 
types, even the form of the hands, are good, excellent, but they 
are too reminiscent of Lippo Lippi, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, and 
the others. In short, why do you ignore a truth against which 
nothing can prevail? What has once been can never be again.’” 


However, M. Antokolsky does not despair of things. Out of 
impressionisms, pre-raphaelitisms, decadentisms, and all the 
other “isms” of modern art, something good must come; they 
are proof, he says, of an “excess of talent,” rather than anything 
else, and are largely the direct result of great ambitions working 
in a restricted but overcrowded field—there are, he says, thirty 
thousand artists in Paris alone! 


“T am profoundly convinced that in the end, of all the abortive 
essays, of all the absurdities which have so distinguished our 
century, especially in the past few years, nothing will remain; 
but mankind, perceiving that they have been equally fruitless, 
incomplete, and incapable of satisfying the true needs of our 
nature, will finally recognize that there is in art something of the 
universal, of the complete, something of harmony; that truth in 
art is not an ephemeral thing, but a thing that has been, is, and 
shall be. The name of that truth is sou/. But—the reflective 
soul, full and fine, beautiful alike in content and in form. 

“Such is the pure ideal of the art of the future, pure as religion 
without fanaticism, as love without jealousy; an art that shall 
express the best there is in human life. I am not a prophet, and 
I can not say where this art will make its appearance; but it will 
find a cradle somewhere, and it is in France that mostly we 
must look for it.” 


The Teacher of Paderewski.—There are two Lesche- 
titzkys living, Emmeline Potter Frissell is led to remark, think- 
ing of the famous maestro of Vienna as he manifests him- 
self in the classroom and out of it, in social converse. There is 
no kinder or better man than he when “off duty”; but when on 
duty, an hour spent with him is one “of exquisite torture.” The 
writer,¢who has been his pupil, thus describes himin 7he Looker- 
On: 


“Leschetitzky’s appreciation of rhythm, tone, and tone-color, 
and intuitive perceptions of correct musical expression, are so 
keen and true that the deviation of a hair’s-breadth from the 
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right and only way is enough to throw him into a paroxysm of 
agony. ‘I simply can not listen to it; my temptation is to fly 
from the room,’ says he. This is the Lesehetitzky that storms 
and rages, scolds and shouts, sends or throws his pupils out of the 
room, and their books after them. It is this same Leschetitzky 
who tells one that he plays like an engineer; another like a 
butcher; another that she will make a good Hausfrau, can cook, 
sweep, and dust; and another that her playing (so out of time) 
makes him seasick! It is the same who waved a crestfallen 
Polish artist out of the room with the words, ‘You have no tone’ ; 
and who, when a would-be pupil came to him and said he could 
speak only a ‘little bit of French or German,’ without further 
form or ceremony left the pupil, went to his wife, and said, 
‘Please send him away; he can not talk with me.’ It is told of 
this Leschetitzky, too, that when young H was playing with 
the Hellmesberger quartet, and by a slight error in the time 
threw the whole quartet out, he flew into a fit of—what? agony, 
or rage, or both? and almost flung the really talented young man 
from the stool. The performance did not go on, it is almost 
needless to say; and young H left Vienna in a sadder, but 
probably more rhythmical, state of mind.” 








THE ‘FOREMOST LITERARY CRITIC OF 
FRANCE.” 


 ,Seaeaeeconapao BRUNETIERE, the distinguished editor of the 

Revue des Deux Mondes, is now in America for the pur- 
pose of delivering a series of lectures before one of the leading 
universities. His position among literary critics of France is, 
according to Adolph Cohn, in 74e Bookman, as preeminent as 
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FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 


was that of Sainte-Beuve thirty or forty years ago. Unlike 
Sainte-Beuve, however, M. Brunetiére is neither popular nor, ap- 
parently, desirous to become so. In fact a contempt for the 
crowd has never, we are told, found more continuous expression 
than in the score of volumes that he has published. The power 
which, nevertheless, he exerts in France may be judged from the 
following statement: 


“Brunetiére now occupies a privileged and commanding posi- 
tion. Since 1886 he teaches the intellectual ¢/z#e of France in the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure; he is a member of the French Acad- 
emy; the Sorbonne opens its doors wide to him whenever he 
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chooses to instruct.from.the professor's chair the public which it 
attracts; he has under his direction the most authoritative period- 
ical in the world.” : 


We quote further from Mr. Cohn’s exposition of Brunetiére’s 
work and aims: 


“The keynote of Brunetiére’s work is authority. His object is 
not to tell us what he likes and why he likes it, but what we ought 
to like; and he enters upon such a work only because he has him- 
self, at great pains and labor, tried to discover what 4e ought to 
like. From the start be has upheld the theory that there are 
canons of taste. Just asin life there are pleasures that must be 
shunned, and other pleasures, too, which, without having to be 
entirely shunned, are, however, acknowledged to belong to an in- 
ferior order, so in literature and art he holds that what attracts us 
most is not necessarily what we must hold to be most beautiful, 
and that we must educate our taste by means of our critical fac- 
ulty and try to like most that which we have discovered to be 
best.” 


In consequence he is constantly on guard against new fads in 
literature, and merciless in denouncing new methods which he 
considers contrary to the true principles of art. A great deal that 
the public applauds he treats with disdainful silence. We quote 
further : 


“Brunetiére, therefore, studies the exemplars of excellence be- 
queathed to us by the past, and therein tries to discover the 
nature, the elements of true literary greatness, of real esthetic 
beauty. It may perhaps be called a real piece of luck in his 
career that the great masterpieces of the French literature of past 
ages are what they are. The past for him necessarily consisted, 
above all, of the masterpieces of the age of Louis XIV. Nothing 
equal to them had been produced by France in the preceding ages, 
and these masterpieces rested their claims upon tradition and 
authority : in religion, the Catholic tradition (in spite of the high 
intellectuality of the French Protestants of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not a single great writer appeared among them) ; in poli- 
tics, the monarchical tradition; in literature, the classical tradi- 
tion. Greek poetry was almost as sacred to Racine as the Bible 
to Bossuet. Had he, instead of Boileau, written an Art Poétigue, 
he would surely have repeated the words of the Roman poet : 

** Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.’ 


“Here, therefore, Brunetiére found the most congenial field for 
study. But even here he discriminates; the more traditional the 
writer, the higher he places him; his men are Pascal, Racine, 
Bossuet, rather than Descartes, Corneille, and Moliére. But the 
interest of his articles on the French seventeenth century, and 
moreover of most of his articles, is not simply due to the com- 
pactness and subtlety of his argument. His knowledge and 
presentation of facts give the reader a sense of security which is 
felt with but very few critics. We feel that we are dealing with 
a man who knows all that can be known about his subjects and 
who tells us all he knows. 

“In fact, for those who speak, or rather write, with insufficient 
knowledge, he is simply merciless. Those who followed his 
career can remember how completely he disposed of a work on 
Montesquieu, which less-informed critics had hailed as a remark- 
able performance. The execution, for such it was, was so com- 
plete that the book has now disappeared, and the author, so far 
as we know, has remained silent ever since—a period of nearly 
fifteen years—with the result that Brunetiére’s article itself has 
ceased to be reprinted in the Ztudes Critiques, of which it was 
originally a part. 

“Of course it is not always pleasant for the reader of contem- 
porary works to be told, ‘You had better leave that alone; if you 
want excellence look at the past.’ And the writers themselves 
may well feel some irritation against such a style of criticism. 
Add to this that Brunetiére’s manner was in no way calculated to 
soften the sharpness of his reprimands. Quite the reverse. And 
the more successful the writer he assailed, the more uncompro- 
mising and aggressive his attitude. The whole series of articles 
on the ‘Roman Naturaliste’ is as severe a dressing-down of Emile 
Zola as can well be imagined, and now that Brunetiére is perhaps 
the most influential member of the French Academy, we are at 
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no great pains to discover who most violently objects to the elec- 
tion of the author of ‘L’Assommoir.’” 

‘Yet: Brunetiére is not the slave of tradition. The’ past is not, 
according to his theory, to be merely imitated or repeated by the 
present. But he is a stanch believer in the law of evolution in 
literature, and holds that what is great in the present is a trans- 
formation of what is great in the past; the one grows out of the 
other and represents the same principles of truth and beauty. 

Brunetiére is still a comparatively young man and has not lim- 
ited his work to the sphere of literary criticism. His articles 
about two years ago on the relation of public instruction to relig- 
ious faith (he is a Roman Catholic), following somewhat the 
same thought as Kidd’s “Social Evolution,” attracted very wide 
and favorable attention (see LirERARY DIGEsT, vol. x., No. 23). 





MORE OF MAX MULLER’S LITERARY 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


ROF. MAX MULLER continues his series of articles of 
reminiscence, and, so long as they maintain the charm found 
in the three already published, the public would doubtless be 
content to have him continue them indefinitely. The third of the 
series (Cosmopolzs, March) treats of Thackeray, Dickens, Clough, 
Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Tennyson, and Browning, more than 
one third of the article being devoted to Arnold. The rem- 
iniscences of Thackeray, Dickens, and Clough are very slight. 
Of Clough, we are told that he “was a most fascinating character, 
thoroughly genuine, but so oppressed with the problems of life 
that it was difficult ever to get a smile out of him; and if one 
did, his round, ruddy face with the deep, heavy eyes seemed 
really to suffer from the contortions of laughter.” 
A pleasing and ennobling view of Matthew Arnold is given in 
the following: 


“Another poet whom I knew at Oxford as an undergraduate, 
and whom I watched and admired to the end of his life, was Mat- 
thew Arnold. He was beautiful as a young man, strong and 
manly, yet full of dreams and schemes. His Olympian manners 
began even at Oxford; there was no harm in them, they were 
natural, not put on. The very sound of his voice and the wave 
of his arm were Jovelike. He grappled with the same problems 
as Clough, but they never got the better of him, or rather he 
never got the worse of them. Goethe helped him to soar where 
others toiled and sighed and were sinking under their self-imposed 
burdens. Even tho his later life was enough to dishearten a 
poet, he laughed at his being Pegasus im Joche. Sometimes at 
public dinners, when he saw himself surrounded by his contem- 
poraries, most of them judges, bishops, and ministers, he would 
groan over the drudgery he had to go through every day of his 
life in examining dirty schoolboys and schoolgirls. But he saw 
ihe fun of it, and laughed. What a pity it was that his friends, 
and he had many, could find no better place for him. Most of 
his contemporaries rose to high positions in church and state, he 
remained to the end an examiner of elementary schools. Of 
course it may be said that, like so many of his literary friends, 
he might have written novels and thus eked out a living by pot- 
boilers of various kinds. But there was something noble and 
refined in him which restrained his pen from such work. What- 
ever he gave to the world was to be perfect, as perfect as he could 
make it, and he did not think that he possessed a talent for 
novels. His saying, ‘No Arnold can ever write a novel,’ is well 
known, but it has been splendidly falsified of late by his own 
niece [Mrs. Humphry Ward]. He had to go to America on a 
lecturing tour to earn some money he stood in need of, tho he 
felt it as a diva necessitas, nay asa dire indignity. It is true he 
had good precedents, but evidently his showman was not the best 
he could have chosen, nor was Arnold himself very strong as a 
lecturer. England has not got from him all that she had a right 
to expect, but whatever he has left has a finish that will long 
keep it safe from the corrosive wear and tear of time.” 


Arnold, we are told, was a delightful man to argue with, as he 
never lost his temper; but he was not easily convinced that he 
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was wrong even in regard to the simplest facts, and he would 
generally end by saying in the most patronizing way: “Yes, yes, 
my good fellow, you are quite right, but, you see, my view of the 
matter is different, and I have little doubt it is the true one.” 
There was a long-standing feud between Arnold and Miiller in 
regard to poetry, and the latter can not even now resist the 
temptation to combat through several pages Arnold’s view of the 
preeminence of poetry over all other forms of intellectual activity. 
In all of Arnold’s controversy there seemed to be a sort of sad- 
ness, felt rather than expressed, growing, perhaps, out of the 
consciousness that tho he was strong and looked young for his 
age, the thread of his life might—as in fact it did—snap sud- 
denly at any moment. Meeting Browning not long before this 
event, Arnold, feeling ill, hinted that they might never meet 
again. To Browning’s protestations he replied in an airy way: 
“Now, one promise, Browning; please, not more than ten lines !” 

Ruskin, however severe and bitter he might be at times in his 
writing, was always most charming in conversation. Professor 
Miiller goes on to say: 


“He was really the most tolerant and agreeable man in society. 
He could discover beauty where no one else saw it, and make 
allowance where others saw no excuse. I remember him as diffi- 
dent as a young girl, full of questions, and grateful for any infor- 
mation. Even on art topics I have watched him listening almost 
deferentially to others who laid down the law in his presence. 
His voice was always most winning, and his language simply 
perfect. He was one of the few Englishmen I knew who, instead 
of tumbling out their sentences like so many portmanteaux, bags, 
rugs, and hat-boxes from an open railway van, seemed to take a 
real delight in building up his sentences, even in familiar conver- 
sation, so as to make each deliverance a work of art. Later in 
life that even temperament may have become somewhat changed. 
He had suffered much, and one saw that his wounds had not quite 
healed. His public lectures as professor of fine art were most 
attractive, and extremely popular at first. But they were evi- 
dently too much for him, and on the advice of his medical friends 
he had at last to cease from lecturing altogether. Several times 
his brain had been a very serious trouble tohim. People forget 
that, as we want good eyes for seeing, and good ears for hearing, 
we want a strong, sound brain for lecturing. 

“TI have seen much of such brain troubles among my friends, 
and who can account for them? It is not the brain that 
thinks, nor do we think by means of our brain; but we can 
not think without our brain, and the slightest lesion of our 
brain in any one of its wonderful convolutions is as bad as a shot 
in the eye. ’ 

“If ever there was an active, powerful brain, it was Ruskin’s. 
No doubt he worked very hard, but I doubt whether hard work 
by itself can ever upset a healthy brain. I believe it rather 
strengthens than weakens it, as exercise strengthens the muscles 
of our body. His was, no doubt, a very sensitive nature, and an 
overwrought sensitiveness is much more likely to cause. mischief 
than steady intellectual effort. And what a beautiful tind his 
was, and what lessons of beauty he has taught us all! ' At the 
same time, he could not bear anything unbeautiful ; and anything 
low or ignoble in men revolted him and made him thoroughly 
unhappy. I remember once taking Emerson to lunch with him, 
in his rooms in Corpus Christi College. Emerson was an old 
friend of his, and in many respects a cognate soul. But some 
quite indifferent subject turned up, a heated discussion ensued, 
and Ruskin was so upset that he had to quit the room and leave 
us alone. Emerson was most unhappy, and did all he could to 
make peace, but he had to leave without a reconciliation.” 


An unpleasing side of Tennyson's character is revealed—not 
for the first time—in the following narrative : 


“Another tho less frequent visitor to Oxford was Tennyson 
His first visit to our house was rather alarming. We lived ina 
small house in High Street, nearly opposite Magdalen College, 
and our establishment was not calculated to receive sudden guests, 
particularly a poet-laureate. He stepped in one day during the 
long vacation, when Oxford was almostempty. Wishing to show 
the great man all civility, we asked him to dinner that night 
and breakfast the next morning. At that time almost all the shops 
were in the market, which closed at one o'clock. My wife, a 
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young housekeeper, did her best for our unexpected guest. He 
was known to be a gourmand, and at dinner he was evidently put 
out by finding the sauce with the salmon was not the one he pre- 
ferred. He was pleased, however, with the wing of a chicken, 
and said it was the only advantage he got from being poet-lau- 
reate, that he generally received the liver-wing of achicken. The 
next morning at breakfast, we had rather plumed ourselves on 
having been able to get a dish of cutlets, and were not a little 
surprised, when our guest arrived, to see him whip off the cover 
of the hot dish, and to hear the exclamation, ‘Mutton chops! the 
staple of every bad inn in England.’ However, these were but 
minor matters, tho not without importance in the eyes of a young 
wife towhom Tennyson had been like one of the Immortals. . 

“It was generally after dinner, when smoking his pipe and sip- 
ping his whisky and water, that Tennyson began to thaw, and to 
take a more active part in conversation. Peor‘e who have not 
known him then, have hardly known him atall. During the day 
he was often very silent and absorbed in his own thoughts, but 
in the evening he took an active part in the conversation of his 
friends. His pipe was almost indispensable to him, and I re- 
member one time when I and several friends were staying at his 
house, the question of tobacco turned up. I confessed that for 
years I had been a perfect slave to tobacco, so that I could neither 
read nor write a line without smoking, but that at last I had 
rebelled against this slavery, and had entirely given up tobacco. 
Some of his friends taunted Tennyson that he could never give 
up tobacco. ‘Anybody can do that,’ he said, ‘if he chooses to do 
it.’ When his friends still continued to doubt and to tease him, 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I shall give up smoking from to-night.’ The 
very same evening I was told that he threw his pipes and his 
tobacco out of the window of his bedroom. The next day he was 
most charming, tho somewhat self-righteous. The second day he 
became very moody and captious, the third day no one knew 
what to do with him. But after a disturbed night I was told that 
he got out of bed in the morning, went quietly into the garden, 
picked up one of his broken pipes, stuffed it with the remains of 
the tobacco scattered about, and then, having had a few puffs, 
came to breakfast, all right again. Nothing was said any more 
about giving up tobacco.” 


Several incidents are told showing Tennyson's aversion to 
meeting strangers. Once taking a walk with Professor Miiller 
and the latter’s wife on the downs behind Tennyson’s home, the 
poet suddenly started, left his companions, and ran home simply 
because he descried two strangers coming toward them. 

What was most delightful in Browning, says Professor Miiller, 
was “his ready response, his generosity in pouring out his own 
thoughts before anybody who shared his sympathies.” He was 
unequaled for real and substantial conversation. Tho not ex- 
actly a scholar, his mind was saturated with classical lore, and 
steeped in the Greek tragedians and lyric poets. He never in his 
life made a public speech, but was an excellent reader of his own 
poems, being far better in this respect than Tennyson, his voice 
being “natural, sonorous, and full of delicate shades,” while 
Tennyson’s was so deep that it was like the rumbling and rolling 
sound of the sea rather than like a human voice.” 


Alleged Corruption of the College Degree.—Pres- 
ident Stryker, of Hamilton College, in a recent address to the 
New York alumni of that institution, in speaking of the tendency 
to make the college course largely elective and to do away with 
the requirement of the classics for the attainment of a bachelor of 
arts’ degree, asserted that this tendency is toward the corruption 
and demoralization of college degrees. He used these words: 

“T am glad to say that there is good reason to be confident that 
the new departure in favor of the corruption of the A.B. degree, 
by awarding it for four years of work in any subject whatsoever, 
will not stampede the educational forces of this great State. This 
new program is the denial of the history of the A.B. degree, and 
it is a flat outrage upon those who thus protest in behalf of its 
legitimate and immemorial meaning. It is an attempt to demor- 
alize this degree, which will be more honored in the breech than 
in the muzzle.” 
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This paragraph is characterized editorially by 7he Educational 
Review, conducted by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
University, as “arrant nonsense.” It says: 


“Eloquent clergymen who find themselves suddenly translated 
to college presidencies are not always at home with the facts of 
educational history or educational philosophy. . 

“In order that this paragraph may have any meaning whatever, 
it is necessary to invent the fiction that it is proposed by anybody 
to award the A.B. degree for ‘four years of work in any subject 
whatsoever.’ The history of the degree that has so long stood for 
a liberal education, but never necessarily for Greek or for 
Hebrew, and that is richer and fuller to-day than ever before, is 
a subject that demands much time and study for its mastery, and 
assumptions regarding it ought not to be lightly made by persons 
in authority; much less should they be made the sole basis for 
constructive argument.” 





NOTES. 


ACCORDING to Zhe Art Amateur, there is no undoubted Raphael in the | 


United States, and one has just been offered to a New York gentleman for 
$250,000. The National Gallery of London paid $375,000 for the Blenheim 
picture, which does not represent Raphael at his best. Zhe Art Amateur 
says, also, that an undoubted Holbein is yet to be brought to this side of 
the Atlantic. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, in a letter to Christie Murray, reveals his aspiration 
to write a “real novel—not a one-volume or a two-volume, but a real 
decent three-decker.’’ He adds: ‘‘ Noman this side of forty at the earliest 
has secreted enough observation—not to say thought—to write a novel, 
which, in spite of all they say of the short story, is the real vehicle. Inde- 
pendent firing by marksmen isa pretty thing, but it is the volley-firing of 
a full battalion that clears the front.” 


THE following figures are published for the benefit of “ stage-struck 
young women”: “The majority of leading people in road companies get 
but $50 a week or less. Three fifths of the profession, as a whole, including 
chorus, ballet, and supernumeraries, average but about $15 a week for the 
season, which means an average of less than $9 a week spread over the 
twelve calendar months. The other two fifths do not average more than 
$35 a week, including stars, taking it for the year.” 


ACCORDING to London booksellers, novels are very popular in the Trans- 
vaal, that is, we presume, among the “ Uitlanders”’ from Europe. ‘ Marie 
Corelli is greatly in request, and has been for a long time, as is Rudyard 
Kipling, both in prose and poetry. F. Marion Crawford, S. R. Crockett, 
and J. M. Barrie are also in keen demand. Besant’s new book, ‘The City 
of Refuge,’ ‘The Mind and the Master,’ by Ian Maclaren (John Watson), 
‘The Sign of the Cross,’ by Wilson Barrett, Marie Corelli’s ‘ The Murder of 
Delicia,’ and ‘Tom Sawyer, Detective,’ by Mark Twain, are at present 
among the most popular recent arrivals.” 


The Trans-Siberian Railroad.—Rails on this road, we 
learn from Cosmos (Paris, February 6) are laid for a distance of 
8,000 kilometers [5,000 miles]; the section of western Siberia is 
ready for service, as well as for freight as for passenger traffic, 
but the bridges over the Irtisch and the Obi are not yet finished. 
These riverS are crossed on the ice in winter and by means of 
ferry-boats in summer. 


“The line from Cheliabinski to Ekaterinburg was opened in 
1895, but with temporary wooden bridges that are now being re- 
placed with iron ones. In central Siberia, only the short section 
from the Obi to Bolotna (about 75 miles) is in service; but that 
from Bolotna to Krasnoiarsk is almost finished, all bridges east 
of the Obi being built provisionally of wood. The iron bridge 
over the Yai is finished, but it wil] be at least a year before the 
1,760 kilometers [1,094 miles] of line that crosses central Siberia 
will be completed. 

“Beyond Irkutsk, as far as Listvinitchna, the preliminary work 
has not been done. Nothing more than this has been accom- 
plished in the basin of Lake Baikal, except an enormous embank- 
ment not yet finished. 

“In the Amoor region, the preparatory work has been almost 
completed ; in this region there is more than the average amount 
of difficulty, and it will be necessary to construct at least one long 
tunnel. In the Lower Ussuri, 400 kilometers [249 miles] of line 
have been built. This section extends from Vladivostok to 
Grafska; and from this latter place to Juran it follows the bank 
of the Ussuri for about a dozen kilometers. 

“In official circles it is believed that there will be uninterrupted 
communication by rail between St. Petersburg and Vladivostok 
by the beginning of the new century.”—7yranslated for Tue 
LiterArY DIGEsT. 
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SCIENCE. 


CAN BIRDS CARRY DISEASE? 


ERSONS interested in birds have recently been debating the 

question whether these creatures are capable of contracting 
diseases from human beings or of ‘transmitting disease to human 
beings. Expert opinion seems to be divided. On the one hand 
Dr. K. Rulf, director of Gefierderte Welt, in a recent letter to 
the President of the Acclimation Society, asserts that the trans- 
mission of any disease from a bird to a man, and vice versa, is 
absolutely impossible. Says Dr. Rulf: 


“For more than thirty years I have been occupied in keeping, 
observing, and raising exotic birds of plumage; consequently I 
have had occasion to deal with them when ill. Every bird that 
has died has been examined, and I have thus dissected, during 
about thirty years, several hundred paroquets. I have always 
kept these birds during their illness, sometimes for a considerable 
period, in my apartment, which is somewhat restricted in size, 
being composed of only six rooms for four grown persons and 
four children. During all this period I have not had a single 
case of sickness in my family, altho the birds have had all possi- 
ble kinds of maladies. Iam also confirmed in my belief by the 
fact that I have allowed no opportunity to pass of asking for in- 
formation on the subject from the principal dealers in birds at 
Hamburg, Cologne, London, Liverpool, Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, whenever they had sick 
birds in considerable numbers. In no case was I informed that 
any one either of ‘the family or of the employer’s had been at- 
tacked in the house of one of these merchants, and I obtained the 
same information from the directors of the great zoological gar- 
dens at Paris and London. No contagion—and I can not insist 
too strongly on this point—could ever be established. ” 


These, however, are all negative facts, and would fail to stand 
against even one authenticated case of the transmission of disease 
to or from pet birds. Such cases, it is believed, have been proved 
to exist by Dr. Laboulbéne, who communicates an account of his 
investigations to the Bulletin of the Acclimation Society. We 
translate some extracts below : 


“It has been remarked for some time that birds, notably parrots 
and paroquets, are frequently attacked with a peculiar disease 
characterized by lesions of the skin and orifices. 

“ Quite recently, this malady has been studied with the aid of the 
best modern methods, and Professor Straus gives the following 
minute description of it: ‘The characteristic symptom of the 
malady in the paroquet,’ says the eminent medical professor, ‘is 
the frequency of tubercular lesions of the skin and the mucous 
orifices; these are generally wanting. on the contrary, in fowls 
and pheasants, in which the tubercles seem to prefer the digestive 
canal and its annexes (the liver, the spleen, the peritoneum). 
These lesionsin paroquets consist of grayish or brownish tumors, 
often callous, occupying the pupils, the conjunctive, the orifices 
of the nasal cavities, the commissures of the beak, the tongue or 
hard palate, the pharynx, the skin of the wings, or the joints. In 
certain cases there appear on the skin multiple tumors, increas- 
ing to several centimeters in length; these dark-colored scabs are 
easily rubbed off and disclose a granulated tissue full of tuber- 
cles. The skin of the head is the favorite seat of these tumors, 
and the tuberculous tumors of the tongue and palate present 
nearly the same characteristics as those of the external skin. The 
internal organs only are attacked in some cases, the lungs more 
frequently than the liver and the intestines, just the opposite of 
what is observed with fowls.’ 

“The nature of this affection, then, admits of doubt; the pres- 
ence of tubercles and of bacilli demonstrates that we have to deal 
with tuberculosis. 

“And after having established that the tuberculosis of birds is 
experimentally inoculable in mammals, that the bacillus of human 
and that of aviary tuberculosis are but two varieties of the same 
microbe, the author cites the following instance: ‘A lace-maker, 
in good health, after having lost successively her husband and 
her eldest daughter (of tuberculosis?) went to new lodgings to 
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live with her second daughter, who also was suspected of tubercu- 
losis. In 1890 a friend gave them a present of a tame sparrow; 
two years later it became sick, lost its habitual gaiety and good- 
temper, and in a fit of irritation pecked violently at its mistress 
and inflicted a slight wound on her finger. Several months after- 
ward the bird died. 

“Six months after receiving the wound from the bird’s beak, 
the lace-maker was disturbed at seeing that there was a little 
swelling at the point where the sparrow had hurt her, and went 
for advice to the Hétel Dieu, where Dr. Durant discovered two 
indurated tumors on the forearm and without hesitation diagnosed 
the case as one of lupus. This was afterwards verified by exam- 
ination of the extirpated tumors and finally by the inoculation 
from these of a guinea-pig and a rabbit, which developed the 
symptoms of tuberculosis. 

“Lupus, it is well known, is a form of tuberculosis. From this 
experiment and from clinical observation, we may, then, affirm 
this truth, the knowledge of which is very important: that birds, 
in many circumstances, can carry disease to persons, breeders or 
amateurs, who are brought in contact with them by their occupa- 
tions or their tastes.”"— 7vanslated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 


AN INSECT “OLD MAN OF THE SEA.” 


T has long been known that the nests of certain species of ants 
are infested with a kind of lice or Acarians, of the genus 
Discopoma, but it has not been known until recently that the Dis- 
copomas fix themselves to the bodies of their unfortunate victims, 
by whom they are carried about during the remainder of their nat- 





A, Ant carrying three Discopomas in their normal positions; #1, antenni- 
form claws.—B, Abdomen of an ant highly compressed to show the black 
spots 2, which always appear at the same points.—C, Transverse section 
of the skin; ma, articular membrane; M, muscle; ca, adipose cells ; c?, 
intercalaire cells.—D, Mouth of the Discopoma; /, tongue; ch, claws; 
pa, feet ; ga, nippers. 


ural lives, meanwhile sustaining life by sucking the blood of the 
ants. Charles Janet, the French naturalist, who has made a par- 
ticular study of these insect terrors, contributes an interesting 
account of them to Cosmos (Paris, February 6), which we trans- 
late, in part, below. Says M. Janet: 


“When a Discopoma is put down on the floor of a gallery in an 
ant’s nest he feels around in front of him with his antenna-like 
forefeet. He raises himself on his hind legs when an ant passes 
near, and if he can reach the ant he lays hold of him. The ant 
seeks to rid himself of the parasite, but his efforts are vain, for 
the Acarian. holds. the edges of his shell so close to the body of 
his victim that the claws of the latter slide over it without getting 
any hold. 

“The ants have to be resigned, and tolerate the presence of 
these parasites when they are installed in one of their normal 
positions, as shown in Fig. A. When there are only one or two 
of the parasites they place themselves on the sides of the abdo- 
men. Sometimes one ant carries about six Discopomas; three 
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are placed as shown in Fig. A, and the three others occupy simi- 
lar positions on the next segment. 

“The ants do not molest the Discopormas that are on the abdo- 
mens of their companions, but sometimes they throw themselves 
with fury on those that are placed on the ground in the nest ex- 
perimented upon. I have seen them when thus attacked, threat 
ened with the venomous rear claw and severely bitten for more 
than a minute, but nevertheless remaining unhurt. The dura- 
tion of this rough treatment is also generally cut short by a 
peculiar circumstance. The shell of the Discopoma ends, all 
around the thin body of the animal, in an elastic plate, at once 
resistant and flexible. This plate bends and makes so good a 
spring, under the action of the mandibles that compress it, that 
if these slip the Acarian is thrown to a distance of 3 or 4 centime- 
ters [an inch or two]. For several instants the ant keeps on try- 
ing to bite the victim that has thus disappeared as by enchant- 
ment. 

“Sometimes, however, the ant succeeds in killing the Dis- 
copoma and cutting it into five or six bits. 

“My first experiments having shown me that the Acarians feed 
neither on the living larvz nor on the dead bodies of the ants, I 
was led to suppose that they obtained their nourishment from the 
bodies of living ants. 

“This theory was fully confirmed in experiments on about 
twenty ants and forty Discopomas, by the appearance on the ab- 
domens of all the ants, without a single exception, of little black 
spots (Figs. A and B) situated exactly at the place where the 
mouths of the Discopomas occupied their normal positions; that 
is to say, on the side of the abdomen. . . . 

“By cutting the body crosswise (Fig. C) we can see that these 
spots are on the articular membrane of the segments, and that 
consequently they are on the living ant and are seen through the 
transparent scale. The spots are formed of a brown substance 
deposited on the interior surface of the articular membrane. In 
the preparation represented by Fig. C, made by sudden immer- 
sion in hot water, the blood forms a coagulum which is thicker 
and more colorable by hematoxylin under the motor muscles of 
the segments than in any other part of the body. The fine chit- 
inous cuticle of the articular membrane appears as if lightly 
slashed, and in certain cases as it dotted with little black points, 
corresponding to the points where it has been wounded by the 
mouthpieces of the parasite. 

““When we observe living Discopomas under the microscope we 
frequently see their claws in motion. The animal stretches out 
one of these appendages while it retracts the other, and the range 
of this movement is quite considerable. The claws, whose mova- 
ble finger is actuated by a very powerful adductor muscle, are the 
organs which by pinching serve to produce the little holes in the 
victim’s articular membrane. 

“Besides this mode of action, the claws can perhaps draw the 
skin toward the creature’s mouth. . It is proved by these 
observations that the Discopomas do not attach themselves to the 
ants for purposes of transportation, as is certainly the case with 
many Acarians found on insects, but that they are true external 
parasites that live on the blood of their victims. "—7rans/ated 
Jor Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 


Phosphorescence of Ozone.—‘M. Marius Otto nas 
just discovered an experimental fact,” says La Nature, “that was 
described recently in his name before the Academy of Science by 
M. Friedel, and that may be productive of important results. 
This fact relates to the phenomena of luminescence to which 
ozone gives rise in special conditions. The fact was observed for 
the first time during the aspiration of ozonized air by means of a 
water-aspirator. The light took its rise at the point of contact of 
the water and the ozone, and the water remained luminous for 
five or six seconds after issuing from the aspirator, so that a flask 
filled with this luminous water and taken into a dark room could 
be followed distinctly. The experiments were made with ozonized 
oxygen containing 4o to 50 milligrams of ozone to the liter [about 
¥% grain to the quart] and made with ozonizers invented by the 


- author. It seems that the luminosity thus produced by the con- 


tact of ozone and water is due to the presence, in the latter, of 
organic matter of animal or vegetable origin, and that most 
organic substances are able.to produce, with ozone, phenomena 
of phosphorescence. This is, then, a very particular and very in- 
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teresting case of low-temperature combustion, and a new example 
of the production of cold light."— 7rans/ated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


ELECTRICITY DIRECT FROM COAL. 


“THIS subject has recently been exploited unduly in the daily 

press, the cause being a scientific paper read before the 
New York Electrical Society by Willard E. Case. The paper 
was written to bring out several theoretical points, such as the 
necessity of presenting the oxygen to the carbon gradually, by 
means of an electrolyte that can act as a “carrier,” so that low- 
temperature combination and not combustion occurs. On this 
basis, some of the sensational papers have announced the final 
solution of the great problem involved—all of which must be 
either amusing or annoying to Mr. Case. Zhe Electrical World 
(March 1) has the following to say about the paper and the exag- 
gerated reports of it: 


“It is as well to state here that Mr. Case is a gentleman of 
wealth, who is not obliged to earn his living from electrical pur- 
suits, but one who follows the science for the pure love of it. 
Consequently, such unenviable notoriety as he has achieved at 
the hands of the primary department of the ‘new journalism’ 
must be extremely distasteful to him. 

“In his lecture Mr. Case distinctly stated that the form of car- 
bon electric generator which he had devised, and which he then 
exhibited, was not a commercial apparatus.” 


“On top of this positive assertion,” the editorial goes on to say 
that a well-known New York daily printed on the following Sun- 
day a page “embellished with foolish pictures, designed to lead 
the layman to believe that Mr. Case’s battery was available to 
furnish power for transatlantic steamships. Some of the pictures 
showed the ships thus equipped.” The upshot of the matter is, 
thinks 7he Wordd, that science is being misrepresented in much 
of our journalism. This instance is only one among many. 


MORE TELEGRAPHY WITHOUT WIRES. 


URING the experiments of Mr. W. H. Preece, the head of 

the British government telegraph, on this subject, we 

gave our readers frequent accounts of his progress and success, 
which latter, however, altho great, was not sufficient to bring 





SIGNOR MARCONI AND HIS EARLIER APPARATUS FOR TELEGRAPHING 
WITHOUT WIRES. 


about any practical outcome of his work. Now, however, public 
interest in the matter has been revived by the inventions of a 
young Italian, who has been able to surpass the English scientist 
in his own field, as the latter is glad to confess. As our readers 
will remember, this kind of telegraphy depends on the action of 
an alternating current in one wire in setting up a similar current 
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in a distant wire by means of so-called “electric waves.” These 
waves are propagated with the speed of light and in all proba- 
bility are identical with light except in wave-length, resembling 
a light-wave somewhat as a breaker does a ripple. The follow- 
ing quotations are from an interview with Signor Marconi, the 
inventor to whom we have referred, published in M/cC/lure’s 
Magazine (March) by Mr. H. W. J. Dam. He speaks first of 
Marconi’s relations with Preece and the latter's previous experi- 
ments, as follows: 


“Marconi’s invention is a year old, but he could obtain no sat- 
isfactory recognition of it in his own country. Mr. Preece, how- 
ever, had for a long time been at work upon the problem of tele- 
graphing through the air where wires were not available. Last 
year the cable broke between the mainland and the island of 
Mull. By setting up lines of wire opposite each other on the two 
coasts, he was enable to telegraph by induction quite successfully 
over the water and through the air, the distance being four miles 
and a half. He sent and received in this way 156 messages, one 
of them being 120 words in length. Ordinary Morse signals were 
used, the despatches being carried by the ether inthe air. Ina 
late lecture at Toynbee Hall, Mr. Preece admitted that Marconi’s 
system, which is electrostatic, far surpassed his own, which is 
electromagnetic. He expressed the fullest faith in Marconi, de- 
scribing his inventions as new and beautiful, scientifically speak- 
ing. and added that he (Mr. Preece) had been instructed by the 
postal department to spare no expense in testing them tothe full- 
est degree. It will be understood, therefore, that it is due to Mr. 
Preece that Marconi has received the fullest recognition in Eng- 
land and that engineers from four different departments of the 
English Government are now supervising his work.” 


The special features of Marconi’s discovery are given as fol- 
lows: 


“*T find that while Hertz waves [the ordinary electromagnetic 
waves hitherto experimented upon] have but a very limited pene- 
trative power, another kind of waves can be excited. with the 
same amount of energy, which waves, I am forced to believe, 
will penetrate anything and everything.’ 

“*What is the difference between these and the Hertz waves?’ 

“*T don’t know. Iam nota scientist, but I doubt if any scien- 
tist can yet tell. I have a vague idea that the difference lies in 
the form of the wave. I could tell you a little more clearly if I 
could give you the details of my transmitter and receiver. These 
are now being patented, however, and I can not say anything 
about them.’ 

“* How high an alternation were you using?’ 

*** About 250,000,000 waves per second.’ 

“** Do these waves go farther in air than Hertz waves?’ 

“No. Their range isthe same. The difference is in penetra- 
tion. -Hertz waves are stopped. by metal and by water. These 
others appear to penetrate all: substances with equal ease. . . . 
Of course, the waves have an analogy with the Hertz waves and 
are excited in the same general way. But their power is entirely 
different. When I am at liberty to lay my apparatus and the 
phenomena I haye observed before the scientists, there may be 
some explanation, but I have been unable to find any as yet.’ 

“* And how far do you think a despatch could thus be sent?’ 

“Twenty miles.’ 

“*Why do you limit it to twenty miles?’ 

“*T am speaking within practical limits; and thinking of the 
transmitter and receiver as thus far calculated, ‘The distance 
depends simply upon the amount of the exciting energy and the 
dimensions of the two conductors from which the wave proceeds.’ 

“*What are you working on at present?’ 

“*Mr. Preece and I are working at Periarth, in Wales, to estab- 
lish regular communication through the air from the shore toa 
lightship. This will be the first direction in which my appa- 
ratus is utilized—communication with the lightships. The light- 
ships lie off this coast at any distance from half a mile to twenty 
miles or more.’ .. . 

“*In what other directions do you expect your invention to be 
first utilized ?’ 

“«The first may be for military purposes, in place of the present 
field telegraph system. There is no reason why the commander 
of an army should not be able easily to communicate telegraph- 
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ically with his subordinate officers without wires over any dis- 
tances up to twenty miles. If my countrymen had had my in- 
struments at Massowah, the reinforcements could easily have 
been summoned in time.’ 

“*Would the apparatus be bulky?’ ‘ 

“*Not at all. A small sender and receiver would suffice. ’ 

“«Then why would it not be equally useful for the admiral of 
a fleet in communicating with his various ships?’ 

“*It would,* said Marconi, with some hesitation. 

“*Ts there any difficulty about that?’ 

“* Ves,’ said he, very frankly, but in a way which set the writer 
to wondering. ‘I do not know that it is a difficulty yet, but it 
appears to be.’ . . . 

“*The fear has been expressed that in using the instruments on 
an ironclad the waves might explode the magazine of the ship 
itself.’” 


With this somewhat { heatrical climax the interviewer leaves us, 
makin the following closing co r nent: 


“Tt is perhaps unnecessary to say that this statement was sim- 
ply astounding. It is so much of a possibility that electric rays 
can explode the magazine of an ironclad, that the fact has already 
been recognized by the English royal engineers. Of all the coast 
defenses ever dreamed of, the idea of exploding ironclads by elec- 
tric waves from the shore over distances equal to modern cannon 
ranges, is certainly the most terrible possibility yet conceived.” 


CURIOUS CHANGES IN THE COLOR OF FISH 
WHILE SLEEPING. 


ROF. A. E. VERRILL of Yale recently described to the 

American Morphological Society some hitherto unobserved 

and very curious color changes in fishes. It appears that many 

kinds of fish change color while at rest or asleep. We quote be- 

low an abstract of Professor Verrill’s paper published in Sczence 
(March 12) as follows: 


“While investigating the nocturnal habits of fishes, etc., in the 
aquaria of the laboratory of the United States Fish Commission, 
at Wood’s Holl, in 1885 to 1887, I unexpectedly discovered that 
many species of fishes, and also the common squid, take on spe- 
cial colors at night while asleep, or at rest, in a feeble light. 
These observations have not hitherto been published, because I 
hoped to have had opportunities to continue them and make them 
more complete. It is now my hope that others, with better op- 
portunities, may take up the subject. My observations were 
made after midnight, when everything was quiet, for fishes sleep 
very lightly. The gas jets near the aquaria were turned down 
as low as consistent with distinct vision, and great care was taken 
not to jar the floor or furniture. With these precautions I was 
able to detect many species in the act of sleeping. Some of them 
took unexpected positions when asleep. 

“The most common change in colors of the sleeping fishes 
consisted in a general darkening of the dark spots, stripes, or other 
markings, by which they become more distinct and definite. This 
was the case with various flounders, minnows, the black sea-bass, 
the sea-robins, the kingfish, and several other species. 

“In all these cases the change of color is in the direction of in- 
creased protective coloration, the dark markings being generally 
connected with their habits of resting naturally at night among 
eel-grass and seaweeds. The young fishes often showed greater 
changes than the adults. 

“Other species showed a much greater change in color, for the 
pattern of coloration was itself entirely changed. Thus the com- 
mon scup, or porgy, while active in the daytime, is of a beautiful 
silvery color with bright, pearly, iridescent hues. But when 
asleep it takes a dull bronzy tint and is crossed by about six cou- 
spicuous, transverse, black bands, a coloration well adapted for 
concealment among eel-grass, etc. If awakened by suddenly 
turning up the gas, it almost instantly takes on its silvery color, 
seen in the daytime. This experiment was tried many times. 

“A common file-fish (/onacanthus), which is mottled with dark 
olive-green and brown in the daytime, when asleep becomes pallid 
gray or almost white, while the fins and tail becomes black. 
These are nocturnally protective colors. The file-fishes, when 
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asleep, often lean up obliquely against the glass of the aquaria, 
with the belly resting upon the bottom in very queer positions. 
The tautog,. or blackfish, commonly sleeps on one side, often 
partly buried in sand or gravel, or under the edges of stones, 
much after the fashion of flounders, thus suggesting the mode in 
which the flownders may have developed from symmetrical fishes 
in consequence of this mode of resting becoming chronic as it 
were.” 





INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL ON DIGESTION. 


E have already given our readers a brief account of the ex- 
periments on this important subject made by Drs. Chit- 

tenden and Mendel at Yale, but their work has attracted so much 
attention that we now quote extracts from their own narrative, 
which was originally presented as a report to the ‘Committee of 
Fifty for the Investigation of the Liquor Problem” at a meeting 
held in New York, May 3, 1895. This report was first printed in 
The American Journal of the Medical Sciences (January, 1896), 
and is now issued as a separate pamphlet. The authors begin by 
stating that the word “digestion” is somewhat ambiguous. A 
complete study of the subject would include the influence of alco- 
hol on secretion, absorption, and peristalsis, but the present re- 
port bears solely on the purely chemical process. The authors say : 


“The report which we now offer covers simply the influence of 
alcohol and a variety of alcoholic drinks upon the digestive action 
of the several digestive fluids and their contained ferments or 
enzymes. Such a study can not properly be carried out on ani- 
mals nor on human beings, since it would then be almost impos- 
sible to connect the results obtained with their true cause. We 
must at first exclude all the accessory influences connected with 
secretion, absorption, and peristalsis if we are to learn the influ- 
ence of alcoholic drinks upon digestive action, and this is best 
done by artificial digestive experiments in which saliva, gastric 
juice, and pancreatic juice are allowed to act under definite and 
constant conditions upon the several foodstuffs, and any varia- 
tions in activity carefully determined.” 


The detailed description of the processes employed in the ex- 
periments can not, of course, be given here, and we must content 
ourselves with some of the results. The first that is brought out 
is that the action of the gastric juice is differently affected by 
different amounts of alcohol. To quote the report: 


“It is plainly manifest that in the presence of small amounts of 
alcohol (1 to 2 per cent. of absolute alcohol) gastric digestion may 
proceed as well or even better than under normal circumstances. 
In fact, many of our experiments show a slight increase in diges- 
tive power when the mixture contains 1 or 2 per cent. of absolute 
alcohol. This increased digestive action, tho slight, occurs too 
frequently to be the result of mere accident, and apparently in- 
dicates a tendency for alcohol, when present in small quantity, to 
increase slightly the digestive action of pepsinhydrochloric acid; 
or, in other words, to so stimulate the ferment that it can accom- 
plish somewhat more, under given conditions, than it otherwise 
could do. As the percentage of alcohol is raised, retardation or 
inhibition becomes more noticeable, altho ordinarily it is not very 
pronounced until the digestive mixture contains 5 to 10 per cent. 
or more of absolute alcohol. With 15 to 18 per cent. of absolute 
alcohol, digestive action may be reduced one quarter or even one 
third, the exact amount of retardation, however, being especially 
dependent upon the strength or activity of the gastric juice and 
upon the natural digestibility of the proteid material. ... We 
may in this connection, however, again emphasize the fact that 
the stronger the gastric juice and the more digestible the proteid 
food undergoing digestion the less retardation will be a given 
percentage of alcoholic produce, while, on the other hand, the 
weaker the gastric juice and the more indigestible the proteid the 
greater will be the inhibition caused by a given percentage of 
alcohol. In other words, those variations which must naturally 
exist in the stomach contents of different individuals, both in 
health and disease, will lewu to different degrees of retardation in 
the presence of given percentages of absolute alcohol. It would, 
therefore, be unwise to make a general specific statement regard- 
ing the action of a given percentage of alcohol. ” 
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The authors point out also that while their experiments agree 
in the main with those of other experts, absorption and secretion 
might easily modify the result in the living stomach, perhaps re- 
tarding digestion and perhaps stimulating it. These results, 
however, would not be purely chemical, and the chemical results 
alone are noted in the investigation. The authors next proceed 
to a detailed examination of specific liquors and wines. Of the 
difference between the former and the latter the authors say: 


“We may conclude that wines as a class, taken in small 
amount, have little or no deleterious influence upon the chemical 
process of gastric digestion. In small amounts they may even 
increase somewhat the rate of digestive action owing to the alco- 
hol, and perhaps other substances, contained in them. In larger 
quantities they have more or less of a retarding effect upon gas- 
tric digestion; an effect which is dependent rather upon the char- 
acter and amount of the solid matter present in the fluid than 
upon the contained alcohol, bouquet-flavoring, or other volatile 
material. Indeed, wines differ most markedly from liquors of the 
brandy-and-whisky type, in that their action upon gastric diges- 
tion is not at all proportional to their content of alcohol. As we 
have seen, whiskies, brandies, etc., owe their action upon pepsin- 
proteolysis almost wholly to the contained alcohol, while in wines, 
say with 10 per cent. of alcohol, the alcohol is of minor impor- 
tance so far as the influence of the fluid upon the solvent or diges- 
tive power of the gastric juice is concerned.” 


Passing on to the malt liquors the authors say: 


“The retarding effect of these fluids is, as in the case with 
wines, altogether out of proportion to their content of alcohol. 
Containing, as a rule, not much more than 4 to 6 per cent. of 
alcohol, the latter, when consumed in the ordinary forms of malt 
liquors, can have very little influence upon the chemical processes 
of gastric digestion. When, however, these beverages are con- 
sumed very freely with the meals, so that the digesting mass in 
the stomach contains 50 or 60 per cent. of these fluids, one can 
easily see from the result reported that the retarding action upon 
the solvent or digestive power of the gastric juice must be very 
considerable, owing to the action of the extractives they contain. 
Taken in small quantities, on the other hand, these malt liquors 
are without any marked effect upon the proteolytic action of the 
gastric juice.” 

We have laid particular stress on the experiments on gastric 
digestion, as being the most important of the digestive processes, 
but the authors experimented also on the effect of alcohol on the 
action of the pancreatic fluid and the saliva. The former, it is 
found, is much more sensitive to alcohol than the gastric juice, 
and the latter much less. Certain alcoholic drinks, to be sure, 
almost entirely counteract the action of the saliva, but not because 
of the alcohol they contain. The results are best summed up in 
tabular form (an arrangement adopted by us and not given by 


the authors) as follows: 


| EFFECTS ON— 
Kind | Pancreatic 
of Liquor. | Gastric Digestion. 


Digestion. jSalivary Digestion. 








In very small) No action up to ;5 





Spirits. jamounts, increase ;| Noticeable tetar-|per cent. Beyond 
or berwise,ceorenss. (Cation. jthat, retardation. 
ie | * 
“s Powerful retarda- 
Wines. ; 


Same as above. | Great retardation. |t jon. 
' 
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No effect in small| 
P } tities ; in large) ... ‘ 
Malt liquors. venonnte, inhibition| Slight retardation. 


|(not due to alcohol).| | 





Great retardation. 








In conclusion Drs. Chittenden and Mendel say: 


“Finally, it is to be plainly understood that these conclusions 
apply solely to the influence of the various liquors studied upon 
the purely chemical processes of digestion—z.¢., upon amylolysis 
and proteolysis. The results recorded do not afford data for 
drawing any broad or general conclusions regarding the influence 
of alcoholic drinks upon digestion or alimentation, since they 
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throw no light upon possible modifications of secretion, absorp- 
tion, or peristalsis. We have now positive data regarding the 
action of alcohol and various alcoholic fluids upon the digestive 
action or solvent power of the saliva, gastric juice, and pancreatic 
juice, the three important digestive fluids of the body; but before 
we can answer the question, How do alcoholic fluids affect diges- 
tion? we must ascertain the influence of these fluids upon the 
secretion of the digestive juices and upon the absorption of the 
products of digestion, as well as upon peristalsis, and not until 
these points have been thoroughly studied shall we be able to 
understand fullythe action of these beverages upon the whole 
process of digestion.” 





BURGLARY BY ELECTRICITY. 


f Bas possibilities of electricity in the hands of a skilled bur- 

glar are set forth in 7he Electrical Review (March 17) by 
Carl E. Kammeyer, who fortifies his statements with photographs 
of results that have been accomplished experimentally in this line 
“by means of a few feet of 
wire and a rod of carbon.” 
He says: 


“The holes that were 
put into the safes shown 
were made in less than 
five minutes in the pres- 
ence of prominent bank- 
ers and electrical engi- 
neers. The current was 
taken from the Edison 
three-wire incandescent 
system, and from the 
220-volt service. A resist- 
ance was employed to re- 
duce current to 250 to 350 
amperes, and voltage 
ranged from 50 to 80 volts. 

“One of the safes was 
made of six plates of five- 
ply drill-proof chrome 
steel and one plate of soft 
steel three and one-half 
inches thick. 





SAFE COMPOSED OF SIX PLATES, FIVE-PLY “Phe other was made of 
DRILL*PROOF‘STEEL AND PLATE OF SOFT vane trill f 
STEEL, ENTERED IN Two MINUTES By 84¥0-mMetal, drili- proot, 
MEANS OF THE ELECTRIC ARC. and three and one-half 


inches thick. 

“Holes were also put through a seven-inch wall (made of seven 
plates of five-ply drill-proof steel, each one inch in thickness) in 
less than thirty minutes. 

“The current can be reduced to 125 amperes and 40 volts, and 





SPHERICAL SAFE OF GUN-METAI. THREE AND ONE-HALF INCHES THICK, 


ENTERED BY MEANS OF THE ELECTRIC ARC IN ONE AND ONE-HALF 
MINUTES. 


do the same work in less than thirty minutes on the three and 
one-half inch safes. 
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“Cast metal will fuse more readily than iron or steel. Cast 
metal fuses and runs at 2,000’. 

“Tron fuses and runs at 2,go00°, and the electric current furnishes 
from 9,000° to 10,000° of heat. 

“Any person can use a current from a trolley-line or electric- 
light wire. When current is taken from such sources it is, of 
course, apparent to any electrician that resistance can be used to 
cut down the current and voltage to the required amount.” 


It is quite evident that the ordinary precautions are quite in- 
sufficient to guard against such methods as these. Mr. Kam- 
meyer commends the electrical system perfected by a Chicago 
company, consisting of a network of conductors completely en- 
closing the safe and so arranged that the least interference with 
it sounds an alarm. 


The Roentgen Rays and the Soft Tissues.—" Messrs. 
Remy and Contremoulin,” says Cosmos, “have presented to the 
Academy of Sciences a new result of their researches on the ap- 
plication of the X rays to anatomical study. With the aid of 
chemical preparations they have put the muscles, ligaments, and 
tendons of dead bodies, both of men and frogs, in such condition 
that they have given radiographic images. ‘The muscle appears 
of a somber shade that reveals its full outline, but within the 
boundaries thus indicated are perceived still darker portions that 
correspond to muscular bundles. The muscle is masked by bun- 
dles of longitudinal fibers, very clearly outlined. The muscular 
tendons show very clearly in many cases, and some interosseous 
ligaments are also seen plainly.”— 7ranslated for THE LirERARY 
DIGEsT. 

A Magnetic Island.—“ The stories of magnetic mountains 
that exert an attraction that can not be withstood on all vessels 
that come into their vicinity has some foundation in reality,” 
says Der Stein der Wetsen (Vienna, March 23), “and that, too, 
in the neighborhood of Germany. The well-known island of 
Bornholm, situated in the Baltic and belonging to Denmark, may 
be regarded as a huge magnet. Altho the power of this magnet 
is not so great that it can draw the nails out of ships, as was told 
of the legendary magnetic hills, the magnetism of the rocks on 
the island of Bornholm can cause a good deal of trouble to ships 
in quite another way. For the island of Bornholm exerts such 
an influence on the magnetic needle that it can cause a vessel to 
turn perceptibly aside from its course. This is quite possible, as 
the effect of this magnetic island is perceptible at a distance of 15 
kilometers [9% miles]. A rocky reef near Bornholm is alsomade 
of the same magnetic substance.”— 7ranslated for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE commission on bird protection of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union has prevailed on the Lighthouse Board at Washington to issuea 
decree against the sale of eggs of the sea-birds of Farallones Islands, 
California. As many as 20,000 dozen of these eggs have been sold annually. 


AMERICAN PROGRESS IN SCIENCE.—‘‘ America,”’ says Prof. H. E. Arm- 
strong in Nature, London, March 4, “is bound... to develop, and not 
only on account of the restless energy of her people: her government 
departments have attached to them many active men engaged in initiating 
or conducting scientific inquiries; and when the various departments are 
organized infer se, the country will have in its service a highly trained 
body of scientific experts guiding all branches of public work, and cooper- 
ating to minimize the faults of democracy. And universities are arising 
all over the country, in which German models are being followed, not 
English. It is safe to predict that, ere many years are past, the United 
States will suddenly burst into prominence, and probably into predomi- 
nance, as a nation promoting scientific inquiries of all kinds, so surely is a 
foundation being laid. Mistakes will frequently be made, perhaps, but 
they will soon be recognized and remedied in a country instinct with 
advance.” 

EFFECTS OF VEILS ON THE EYESIGHT.—Dr. Casey A. Wood states in 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, as paraphrased by Modern Medt- 
cine, “that every ophthalmologist has noticed that the wearing of veils is 
productive of weak eyesight, headaches, and sometimes vertigo and nausea. 
This is due to the strain which is necessarily exerted by one or both eyes 
in order to see through the obstruction; the irregular figuring of the veil 
is also a source of annoyance. The weakest eyes suffer most; but where 
the vision is normal, they are able to bear the extra strain, and thus asthe- 
nopic symptoms traceable directly to the use of the veil usually escap- 
notice, Dr. Wood states that after a series of experiments, he finds that 
every kind of veil affects the ability to see, more or less, the most objec- 
tionable kind being the dotted veil. The least objectionable one is the one 
without dots, with large, regular meshes made with single compact 
threads. In conclusion, the writer states that one of the worst possible 


habits is the common custom of reading in public conveyances, churches, 
theaters, etc., through this unnatural screen.”’ 
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CONTROVERSY CONCERNING THE DEVIL. 


N our issue for November 7, 1896, a brief accont was given 
of a singular discussion between several Roman Catholic 
papers in Germany on the question, “Is the Devil’s Signature 
Genuine?” The controversy was called forth by pretended reve- 
lations of a certain Miss Diana Vaughan, claiming to be a convert 
from Protestantism, who published in parts a series of “* Mémozres” 
intended to demonstrate that the Free-Masons in their antago- 
nism to the church were guided by Satan himself, one of the evi- 
dences offered being a document bearing the signature of the 
devil. This controversy has assumed almost international pro- 
portions in the Catholic Church circles of Europe, the discussion 
having passed considerably beyond the stage of a mere theologi- 
cal question, and the latter having practically developed into the 
problem whether it is possible for a human being to have genuine 
revelations from Satan. In the mean while Miss Vaughan has 
continued her publications, and in the latest, the fourteenth, part 
of her revelations, has made the sensational charge that the lead- 
ing opponent of the genuineness of these revelations, the influ- 
ential Cologne Volkszettung (next to the Berlin Germania the 
most influential Catholic Church paper in Germany), has been 
bribed by the representatives of the Free-Masons to antagonize 
her claims, the sum stated being one hundred thousand francs. 
At the Catholic anti-Masonic conference held in Trent some 
months ago, an official commission was appointed to examine into 
this matter and to report as soon as possible. This committee 
was indeed not appointed by the Pope, but Miss Vaughan repeat- 
edly claimed in her revelations that the Vatican sided with her. 
The committee conducted its examinations in Rome, and the 
church authorities have at least been silent in regard to the re- 
port, signed by Parcelli, as chairman. It has all along been 
claimed that there never was such a person as Diana Vaughan, 
and this point too was to be investigated. The report has called 
forth amazement everywhere, because it is entirely non-committal. 
It is interesting and reads as follows: 


“The Roman commission, in accordance with the instructions 
given them by the General Council of the anti-Masonic Associa- 
tion at its first international convention held in Trent, has per- 
formed the duty assigned. Its work was limited to the questions 
submitted, namely (1) Does such a person as Diana Vaughan 
actually exist? (2) Is she really a convert? and (3) Are the wri- 
tings ascribed to her really genuine? These questions were to be 
investigated without prejudice and objectively, and not to be in- 
fluenced by the debates in public press recently carried on in 
reference to these matters. After a most conscientious investi- 
gation of these problems and on the basis of the most abundant 
material at the disposal of the committee, it is hereby declared 
that up to the present day no reasons have been found that could 
force us to decide either for or against the existence of Diana 
Vaughan or her conversion, or for or against the genuineness of 
her writings. 

“The commission hereby renews its complete and absolute 
agreement with the papal circular letter in reference to Free- 
Masonry, and recommends that, while laying aside all subordinate 
matters in questions, the entire efforts of Catholics be devoted to 
combating this nefarious sect; and, in conclusion, declines to 
enter upon any further controversy on this subject. 

“THE PRESIDENT OF THE COMMISSION. 

“Rome, January 22, 1897.” 


This report has proved a great disappointment to those Catho- 
lics who hoped that the committee would condemn in unmistaka- 
ble terms what they, together with the entire Protestant press of 
Germany, regard as an outgrowth of superstition almost incredi- 
ble in the closing years of the nineteenth century. Even the 
Ultramontane papers are dissatisfied, and direct attention to the 
fact that the committee was really never officially recognized by 
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the church. The Vaughan side, however, are as determined as 
ever. In the last issue of the “ Wémozres” there is produced in 
facsimile a letter from the Bishop of Greenoble, as a sample of other 
letters from men high in the hierarchy, reading as follows: 

“Miss! Yes; you speak the truth. Satan is the king of those 
who will not accept Jesus as their king. Their father has taught 
you that the Free-Masons are of Socinian erigin, a Protestant 
sect, that denied the divinity of Christ.” 

In the mean while the controversial literature on the subject is 
growing. The most interesting addition is the recent publication 
of the noted French publicist and journalist, Gaston Méry, who, 
in his work entitled “‘Un Complot Macgonnique, La Verite sur 
Diana Vaughan,” develops the hypothesis that the Free-Masons 
are really at the bottom of the whole literary fraud sailing under 
the name of the convert lady, the object being thereby to bring 
discredit and ridicule on the Catholic Church, by showing to what 
extent superstition is still rampant even in her higher circles, 
As a leading argument, the book claims that the Higher Council 
of the Lodge at Palermo voted to receive Diana Vaughan as an 
honorary member. Buteven the Cologne Volkszeztung does not 
accept this solution of the problem, giving this as its opinion: 

“There is no doubt that it has been the purpose of the Paris 
swindlers, where this whole Vaughan fraud originated and has 
been pushed to its present developments, to entangle the Pope 
himself, which is seen from the fact that the whole revelation 
swindle runs parallel, ina certain sense, with the papal Encyclical 
Humanum Genus directed against the Free-Masons.” 


It seems that the papers that have the ear of the Vatican are 
beginning to fear the developments -of the controversy. The 
Voce della Veritd, the Pope’s organ in Rome, has repeatedly 
drawn attention to the rule of the Index Congregation that all 
publications, magic, sorcery, and similar secret and mysterious 
sciences, must first be submitted to ecclesiastical examination 
before they are published to the world. It is, however, claimed 
by the Vaughan publications that these have been actually sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Curia and been approved by the 
authorities. The end of the discussion is not yet in sight. 


WHY THE JEWS HAVE NO MISSIONS. 


“T“HE Jewish Church stands almost alone among religious 
bodies in the world in never making any attempts at pros- 
elyting in any land or among any people by the employment of 
missionaries. However strong and active this church may be in 
other directions, it devotes none of its time, means, or energies in 
an endeavor to gain converts to its faith either in heathen or civ- 
ilized lands. Some of the reasons why the Jews do not employ 
missionaries are given in an article which Rabbi Weiss contrib- 
utes to Zhe Hebrew Standard, One reason is, that the Jews are 
liberal and broad in their attitude toward other faiths, not pro- 
ceeding on the principle that every one will be lost who does not 
accept Jewish doctrine. They do not believe that any sect has “a 
patent right to the kingdom of heaven,” but that it is “left to 
every intelligent man and woman to discern good from evil, and 
they can do it very well according to their own religion, unless 
they are steeped in blind prejudice.” It is declared also that 
neither to Moses nor to the prophets was it given in charge to send 
missionaries to convert others of a different faith, and they gave 
no such commission to the Jewish people. And then, again, it is 
said that the best way to propagate any religion is to show its 
surpassing excellences in daily walk and conduct, and this is what 
the Jewish people-are doing. They are content to allow their 
religion to speak for itself. As to other points for consideration, 
Rabbi Weiss says: 
“Jews are stiff-necked and stubborn—yes, they are, in their 


adherence to their religion; yet, here and there, some yield to 
the temptation of getting money without work—there are lazy 
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Jews as there are lazy Christians. How would that be with the 
overwhelming masses if we, had missionaries to convert in that 
way? The number would run into millions who, for the smallest 
amount of money, without needing to work for it, would become 
Jews, and what kind of Jews? Just such kind as Jews are when 
they become Christians, whom the Presbyterians do not want in 
their midst. Oh, heavenforfend! Letthem stay heathens. We 
will not disturb anybody’s religion, just as we do not like to be 
disturbed in our religion. 

“We can not see any feature in the mission-system that could 
possibly commend it to our adoption. We would think it an in- 
sult to an enlightened people if we lowered the banner of their 
creed and permitted ours to float high above it, and asa rule an 
unenlightened people makes an undesirable religionist anyway. 

“It were far better if our zealous Christian friends would spend 
the shekels which they lavish on foreign missionaries on the poor 
at home. Instead of trying to save the soul of the heathen in 
foreign lands, to save the hungry, starving body of the Christian 
at home. If the state of affairs were such that poverty would be 
unknown at home; if there were no widows weeping and no 
orphans, no needy, distressed fellow men bent down in grief and 
no adversity-stricken families famishing, no well-filled jails, no 
flaunting vice, neither crime nor corruption, then we would have 
no right to find fault with the churches if they chose to send 
missionaries to foreign climes and zones and there support their 
messengers of the Gospel in any style they desired. But as it is, 
we must mildly suggest, when they approach us with missionary 
questions, first to ameliorate need and suffering at home, and that 
with bread first, with religion next, then formulate your ques- 
tions; but—those who live in glass houses must throw no stones.” 





TRIBUTES TO PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 


HE death of Prof. Henry Drummond, the noted Scotch 
writer, scientist, and reformer, has called forth in the re- 
ligious press many strong and appreciative reviews of his life. 
Professor Drummond was born in Stirling, Scotland, in 1851. He 
studied at Edinburgh and at Tiibingen. Returning to his native 





PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 


country he entered on the study of theology in the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh. After completing his studies he was fora 
short time a missionary in Malta. He then gave much of his 
time and attention to scientific study. He was appointed lecturer 
on Natural Science in the Free Church College, Glasgow, and 
subsequently became professor of that department. When 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey made their famous evangelistic tour 
of Britain they were favorably impressed with Mr. Drummond's 
religious fervor and persuaded him to accompany them in their 
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work. While lecturing during the week on strictly scientific sub- 
jects to his students, he devoted part of his time to religious work 
among the common people. Professor Drummond assisted Dr. 
Geikie in his geological researches in the Rocky Mountains, and 
also traveled in Africa in the interests of scientific inquiry. The 
publication of his most notable work, “ Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World,” in 1883, made him widely known. It is now in its 
thirtieth edition. It was followed by such popular booklets as 
“The Greatest Thing in the World,” “The Greatest Need of the 
World,” and “Pax Vobiscum.” The latest of his works, ‘The 
Ascent of Man,” is a contribution to the evolution theory on altru- 
istic lines. 

In an editorial on Professor Drummond, 7he Advance (Con- 
gregationalist, Chicago) thus speaks of him: 


“He was so thorough a gentleman, so sweet-spirited a Chris- 
tian, so earnest and practical a laborer for men, that he could not 
fail to inspire love and admiration whereverknown. He disarmed 
criticism. There was nounkindness or ill-nature in his expressed 
differences from traditional views, and those who differed from 
him most widely could feel no bitterness. To this he added a 
rarely beautiful and attractive literary style, clear as crystal, full 
of grace and color, rich with striking and beautiful imagery. 
‘His statement seemed demonstration.’ The union in one mind 
of scientific occupation with deep spirituality, the profound sense 
of the truths of both worlds, was also so rare as, combined with 
Professor Drummond's great ability, to command wide attention. 
It was this unusual combination of qualities which led him to aim 
at mediation between science and religion, which was the burden 
of his writing as it was the occupation of his life. The original- 
ity and strength of his conception, and the literary power with 
which it was expressed, gave him a fame which he did not over- 
work and which he always used for the noblest ends.” 


The Congregationalist concludes a long article on the departed 
Scotchman with these words: 


“It has been given to but few men of his generation to touch 
and uplift life for multitudes of people as Henry Drummond's 
words and personal influence have done. Beside that great fact 
how comparatively trifling seem deviations from accredited the- 
ological standards, or even occasional slips in scientific state- 
ments, if perchance he made them. At the close of a fair May 
Sunday in 1893 he stood the center of a parlor group in a New 
England college town. He had been addressing two great audi- 
ences of students and meeting face to face for personal conference 
perplexed minds, imparting to each the inspiration and guidance 
which he or she needed. He straightened himself up of a sudden 
and with kindling eye said: ‘Was it only last night that we left 
Boston? It seems a week. Ah! that is the way in which we 
may expand life.’ To many souls in Great Britain and America 
has come this expansion of life as they have learned to look upon 
it through Henry Drummond's eyes. And enriched and fortified 
by this conception they can endure more bravely their loneliness 
and sorrow now that he has passed beyond their sight.” 


A brief estimate of Professor Drummond is contained in the 
following editorial note from 7he /ndependent (Undenom.) : 


“Prof. Henry Drummond was a fair, but not a great authority 
in biology. It was in the field of apologetics that he made his 
fame. His volume, ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ ap- 
peared at a time when the church was about ready to accept some 
doctrine of evolution, and was anxious to be told just how evolu- 
tion could be Christianized. This Professor Drummond did ina 
way that mingled science and religion so delightfully that one 
was charmed into the belief that there had never been anything 
but harmony between them. He proved, indeed, that the doc- 
trine of development holds good in the spiritual as well as in the 
natural realm, and almost silenced the conservative critics who 
were afraid of a champion whose defense removed some of the 
outworks on which they had trust more than on the citadel of 
their faith. Professor Drummond has been succeeded in his work 
by Kidd, Balfour, and others, but not one of them has had his 
popularity and influence. His best work was not in the line of 
his direct teaching, but rather in the influence he exerted in 
showing the supreme value of the central truths of the religion 
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taught by eur Lord in the Sermon on the Mount and by Paul in 
the twelfth chapter of Romans. His little tract, ‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World—Love,’ had an enormous circulation, and 
gives the best exhibition of Professor Drummond’s power. He 
had an immense influence on our younger generation, broadening 
their Christian sympathy and deepening their Christian life. ” 


In an editorial note 7ke Watchman (Baptist, Boston) says: 


“The death of Prof. Henry Drummond closesa knightly career. 
He had a touch of the spirit that we associate with the name of 
Chinese Gordon. It was impossible to conceive of him as doing 
an unworthy act. His personal life was attuned to the notes 
which most men strike only at rare intervals. His most famous 
book, ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ undoubtedly goes 
too far in asserting an identity instead of a resemblance between 
the operation of material and spiritual forces, but the work as a 
whole buttressed the faith of many by opening a new line of 
apologetics. And yet it was not new, for rightly interpreted it 
was simply the application of Butler’s principle in the ‘ Analogy’ 
to the latest positions of science. In his ‘Ascent of Man’ some 
theological critics thought that he reduced-the supernatural ele- 
ment in the history of the race and of human society to a vanish- 
ing point in his endeavor to harmonize evolution and Christianity. 
That, however, was not his intention, nor do we see that he ever 
abandoned his fundamental faith in the supernatural. ” 


The Central Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc., St. Louis) 
offers the following tribute: 


“Gaged by the old-fashioned phraseology Professor Drum- 
mond was hardly to be reckoned technically orthodox, but he 
was one of the noblest examples of saintly living of our time. 
His religious writings and his professional career, taken in con- 
nection with his devotion to Christ, have made him a connecting 
link between science and religion, a living illustration of the truth 
that there is of necessity no conflict between these two realms; 
an embodiment of the principle that a man may be an expert in 
natural science, a devotee of biology and kindred branches, and 
at the same time may develop the deepest and the loftiest spiritual 
character.” 


A brief review of Professor Drummond’s life and work in 
Zion's Herald (Meth. Epise., Boston) concludes as follows: 


“It was at the Northfield Summer School he delivered, as a 
lecture, his most widely known production, ‘The Greatest Thing 
in the World’—a prose poem on the supremacy of Christian love. 
The book sold by tens of thousands and was translated into many 
European tongues. Zealous in religious work, he was not less 
ardent in the pursuits of science. He made journeys to America 
in the interests of geology, and to Africa and Australia in the 
interests of botany and natural history, and his peculiar charm of 
style and lucid method of exposition made his contributions to 
science popular. In 1893 he was lecturer at the Lowell Institute 
of this city, his subject being ‘The Evolution of Man.’ His 
teaching, however, has always had more value and significance 
for religion and ethics than for science. His fine literary style is 
hardly suited to the severe methods and studied exactitude of 
definition and exposition of the latter, in whose domain he is 
somewhat discredited to-day.” 


The North and West (Pres., Minneapolis) says: 


“The Christian world mourns for Henry Drummond. He was 
a great evangelist, a great scientist, and a great author. He has 
been an apostle of help to the young generation, who have too 
often been taught that they could not adopt certain scientific 
positions without becoming infidels. Innumerable editions of 
his devotional works have multiplied his influence beyond esti- 
mate. We need not adopt all his views, but we know him for 
many noble and gracious words.” 


The Outlook (Undenom.) sets forth the reasons for the distrust 
of Professor Drummond by the theologians: 


“Prof. Henry Drummond will rank in the future among the 
prophets of this epoch, because he at once foretells and gives 
promise of a future epoch to grow out of it. We have had spirit- 
ual teachers of great beauty and power, like James Martineau and 
F. D. Maurice, who knew little or nothing about the physical 
sciences; and scientific teachers, like Darwin, Huxley, and Tyn- 
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dall, who possessed little or nospiritual vision. ‘The former class 
have based their convictions on their intuitions, the latter on 
their observations ; and neither have had much respect for the intel- 
lectual processes of the other. Attempts at reconciliation have 
been made—now by scientists endeavoring, like Professor Huxley, 
to show a basis for at least ethical life without vision, again by 
religionists without number, endeavoring, by successive reiuter- 
pretations of Scripture and by constant criticism of science, to 
put religious teaching on scientific subjects in harmony with 
science. But Professor Drummond was one of the first to ap- 
proach the religious life in a scientific spirit, to recognize the 
reality and trustworthiness of spiritual phenomena, and at the 
same time analyze them by the methods of science. In his 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ he frankly conceded, by the 
very title, all that scientists had ever claimed, while he claimed 
what scientists had never conceded; for, on the one hand, he 
affirmed the reality of regeneration, conversion, sanctification— 
that is, spiritual life—and, on the other, he declared that they 
were under the reign of natural law. He projected natural law 
into the spiritual realm. And this, logically carried out, involves 
equally the belief that revelation, incarnation, sacrifice, miracles, 
are also under the reign of natural law. In this radicalism lay 
the charm of Professor Drummond’s first great essay to the lay 
mind, and its capital defect to the theological mind. Religious 
phenomena were transferred to the scientific realm. They were 
no longer conceived as due toarbitrary interferences—only, there- 
fore, to be accepted on authority and studied empirically; they 
were seen brought under law and subjected to scientific investi- 
gation. To the pure ecclesiastical thinker, this appeared an 
entire surrender of all supernaturalism. Professor Drummond 
was regarded either as a professed teacher of religion who had 
gone over to the enemy, or an enemy of religion who had entered 
the church camp in false regimentals.” 





LINES OF CLEAVAGE AMONG THE BAPTISTS. 


" HE Distinctive Principles of Baptists” is the general title 

‘o a series of articles which 7he Standard, of Chicago, has 
been publishing from the pens of leading Baptist divines. In the 
issue of February 27 appeared, as one of the series, an article on 
“The Baptist Outlook,” by Rev. Dr. Eri B. Hulbert, dean of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and in the issue of 
March 13 appears a reply by Rev. Dr. J. B. Jackson. The sub- 
ject of both articles is, in a word, the inroads which the “higher 
criticism” has made in the Baptist denomination. 

Dean Hulbert has been regarded as fairly conservative; but he 
recognizes that rapid changes are taking place in the church, and 
that in future time “ Baptists will differ from us even more than we 
differ from our fathers.” This transformation, which he obviously 
advocates, is “ breaking our Baptist brotherhood into parties,” and 
“already the line of separation is becoming so definite and fixed 
that preachers and churches are arraying themselves or being 
arrayed on one side or the other.” The line of separation does 
not, he thinks, divide the church on what are commonly accepted 
as its distinctive principles, nor on the great fundamental, saving, 
and moral truths of Christianity; nor is the line as marked as in 
some other denominations. Nevertheless it is real, and the 
names already assigned to the two parties, Conservatives and 
Progressives, indicate the nature of the division. 
is his diagnosis of the trouble : 


The following 


“The marvelous progress in the domain of natural and physi- 
cal science, the recently promulgated theories of evolution, the 
philosophical and theological speculations imported from Ger- 
many, the reconstructed apologetical literature adapted to present- 
day exigencies, the discoveries in the ruins of ancient Oriental 
dynasties, the studies in comparative philology and in compara- 
tive religion, the new way of conceiving and writing history, the 
new canons of literary criticism, the new outlook in the realm of 
ethics, the new science of sociology, and the new humanitarian 
activities—this new world of new thought in the midst of which 
we are living has prefoundly moved some of our Baptist brothers. 
It has not merely changed their point of view, given them a new 
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center of observation, it has well-nigh revolutionized the very 
substance of their thinking. - They do not look at things as they 
once did. Mere modification of conception has passed over to 
radical transformation. They are not able to analyze the process 
by which this change has come about. It certainly has not been 
in the main by a conscious, deliberate dropping of old ideas, but 
rather in the main by an unconscious passing over into a new 
world in which the old ideas can not survive. Notions for which 
they would once have laid down their lives are notions for which 
they would not now lift afinger. . . . There isnot a time-honored 
belief which must not submit itself to fresh scrutiny.” 


That Dean Hulbert does not look upon this change as regretta- 
ble is apparent from his further description of the Progressives : 


“They have a new conception of God, of His goodness and 
glory. His sheer sovereignty and decrees fall into the back- 
gound, and His moral excellence, beauty, and common Father- 
hood fill the vision. They have a new conception of Christ as 
the express image of His Father's person and the perfect revela- 
tion of His thought and love; and of Christ’s work in man’s 
behalf as designed to meet the necessities and aspirations of his 
entire being—body, mind, soul—for time and eternity, in earth and 
in heaven. They have a new conception of man, of his creation 
in God’s image, and his boundless possibilities of growth in the 
likeness of his Creator, Father, and Savior. They have a new 
conception of the Bible. They have ceased to believe that it was 
dictated in a mechanical way, and that its chief design was to 
furnish proof-texts in polemical theology. They have parted 
with many of the traditional notions of the authorship, structure, 
and purpose of the sacred books. They maintain that no theory 
of inspiration has yet been advanced which covers the facts, and 
that their reconstructed Bible is a book more human and more 
divine, more consistent and rational, more helpful and inspiring 
than the traditional volume.” 


Nearly all the rest of the article consists of a plea for a tolerant 
spirit between the two parties. If they are to “fight” out their 
differences, “‘Satan will deservedly get them both in the end, and, 
perforce, the denomination will go to the devil.” If the evil 
spirit is exorcised and a Christly spirit to take its place, each 
party can help the other to reach the fuller truth. He wants free 
discussion and open debate, but each side should recognize the 
honesty and ability of the other; and the result of such contro- 
versy will be a better Bible, a better theology, a better education, 
a better ecclesiasticism, a better missionary endeavor, a better 
sociological activity, a better young people's influence. 


Dr. Jackson, in his reply, expresses very considerable surprise 
over the description given by Dr. Hulbert of the Progressives and 
of the radical nature of their purposes. While repudiating for 
himself the title of Conservative, “in the sense of feeling called 
upon to hoot at everything new and to make a fetish of everything 
old,” he does believe that the past is “the mother of us all,” and 
that “any scheme which breaks abruptly with the past must prove 
ephemeral.” He calls Dr. Hulbert’s article an irenicon, and 
predicts for it the fate of so many other irenicons which lie 
stranded on the shores of time. ‘Not peace,” he writes, “but a 
sword.” The chasm can not be closed. 

Quoting a part of the first extract we have given above from 
Dr. Hulbert, he calls the statements therein disturbing as first 
read and startling on a second perusal. The Progressives are 
therein described as having “ fhe very substance of their think- 
ing well-nigh revolutionized.” ‘Then Dr. Jackson asks a ques- 
tion or two: 


“The question arises, and it is of profound and most practical 
moment: If there is not a time-honored belief which must not 
submit itself to a fresh scrutiny, to be of course cast aside if it do 
not bear the test of the ‘new learning,’ what are our progressive 
ministers meanwhile to preach? Can they in consistency deal out 
to their hearers anything but negations? Yet these never saved, 
and never can save, a soul from death.” 


Continuing in the same strain he says: 


“ How long, I say, will it take for the old gospel to be displaced 
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by the new? In other words, how long will the Progressives need 
to abide in the theological quarantine wherein, poor souls, they 
now find themselves? Pitiable indeed is their present state; and 
pitiable it must remain, until they can with safety pass to the 
terra firma of a brand-new set of positive and working beliefs. 
However rapid the transformation now going on—a transforma- 
tion that takes in the entire creed, and extends to its very roots— 
manifestly quite a period must elapse before that ‘ better theology 
than we now possess,’ which we are kindly informed, nay, as- 
sured, the Baptists are to have, will get fairly on its legs. Mean- 
while, souls are passing by thousands into eternity, with no hope 
but that which is held out by the Gospel of Christ. At least so 
the Conservatives think. And so likewise thought our progres- 
sive brethren, until seized by the ‘new theology,’ or the ‘new 
learning’—it makes but little difference which; for each, tho ex- 
tremely nebulous, perhaps rather because it is so, seems to have 
a wonderfully hypnotic power over those who dally long there- 
with. But this conviction respecting the doom of unrepentant 
and unbelieving sinners is itself a belief, and therefore must be 
tested anew before even to it our friends in quarantine as afore- 
said can subscribe, Credo.” 


‘The genesis of the new movement as given by Dr. Hulbert (in 
the same extract), Dr. Jackson observes, makes scant reference, 
in fact no explicit reference at all, to the Scriptures, which Bap- 
tist authorities have held to be the one paramount source of Chris- 
tian doctrine. He dwells upon this point: 


“Neither the decrees of councils, nor the teachings of church 
fathers, nor the unverified theories of scientists, nor the philo- 
sophical speculations of theologians, nor the wild conjectures and 
crude inferences of critics, higher or lower, must be allowed to 
usurp the throne hitherto occupied in our Baptist kingdom by the 
word of revelation. Yet no one can fail to notice, as already 
remarked, how small a place, in fact no distinct place at all, is 
assigned to the Bible in Dean Hulbert’s account of the influences 
and forces which have instigated and pushed forward the stu- 
pendous revolution, with whose fortunes so many of our ministers 
have seen fit to identify themselves. In this he is, I begin to 
fear, only too well justified as a historian. But his complaisance 
toward the movement as thus set forth is a different thing.” 


Reviewing the effects of such teaching, Dr. Jackson concludes 
his article as follows: 


“I repeat, I do not fear for the ultimate and glorious triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom. But I do fear, and I fear greatly, for the well- 
being of souls now alive, and for those who may come immediately 
after us. On this point, if it is proper for me to make sucha 
personal reference, I confess I have thoughts that move to tears.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Southern Presbyterians are to celebrate the quarter-millennial anni- 
versary of the Westminster Assembly at their meeting’ in Charlotte, N. C., 
next May. They will discuss the social and political condition of Great 
Britain which led to the Assembly, the religious situation of that time; the 
personne/l, place, and proceedings of the Assembly ; the fundamental and 
regulation ideas of the confession; the nature, value, and special utility of 
the catechisms, and polity and worship as related to doctrine. 


WE have it on the authority of 7he Congregationalist that the head of the 
Christian Scientists, Mary Baker Eddy, has issued an order forbidding any 
of them in the United States and Canada to teach a student Christian 
Science for a year, beginning March 14. She directs that all Christian 
Scientists shall sell as many of her books as they can, and adds: ‘Ifa 
member of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, shall fail to obey this 
injunction, it will render him liable to lose his membership in this church.”’ 


REV. F. B. MEYER, the well-known writer and evangelist, recently ex- 
plained how he is able to accomplish so much work. ‘“Itisonly by keeping 
at it,”’ he said, “by using what time I have, and because of a faculty of 
concentration. I write on the cars, on the trams, wherever I have a few 
moments of leisure, and I find that I can always take up the train of 
thought where it was broken off. My mind seems to work right on in the 
same line, and I can finish out a sentence that I began yesterday, and 
carry out the thought without a break.”’ 


ACCORDING to The Congregationalist, during the last six years the theo- 
logical students in German universities have decreased from 4,527 to 2,956. 
The causes seem to bea weakening of faith through extreme liberalism, 
the overcrowding of the ministry and the very small salary paid to pastors. 
In Prussia a minister at the beginning receives $450, and can not expect at 
any time to receive more than $900. It is significant that the only two 
universities which report increased attendance of theological students are 
Greifswald and Erlangen, which are among the less famous, but which are 
most conservative. 


Serer 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


SOME FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR NEW 
ADMINISTRATION. 


UR new President and his cabinet are regarded somewhat 
suspiciously on the other side of the sea. The foreign 
policy of the United States is expected to be leavened very much 
with what appears to our European contemporaries as jingoism. 
A change of the tariff to suit President McKinley’s views is not a 
pleasant prospect to the European manufacturer and exporter. 
It is not thought certain that even the currency problem will be 
settled. Thus Dr. Rudolf Meyer writes in the new Vienna mag- 
azine, Das Leben, that McKinley and the Republican politicians 
are not absolutely pledged to uphold the gold standard. 
Secretary Sherman’s criticisms of monarchic rule have been 
received with much astonishment. Ze 7zmes, London, thinks 
Mr. Sherman ought to know that, as an official, he must curb his 
tongue, and adds: “And this is the man who is to conduct diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and European powers !” 
The St. James's Gazette says: , 


“As American cabinets go, Mr. McKinley's is a respectable 
one. It includes no men of great public distinction, with the ex- 
ception of Senator Sherman, but several politicians of good 
standing. Asarule the Secretary of State is the most important 
minister in an American cabinet. But the veteran Mr. Sherman 
is not likely to develop any independent line on foreign policy, 
and there are indications that President McKinley may be, to a 
large extent, his own foreign minister. The minister on whom 
most depends is the Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Lyman J. Gage, 
a much-respected Chicago banker, and a bimetalist.” 


The Speaker fears that America is not likely to be more 


friendly to England than before. It says: 


‘““We must not attach too much importance to the kinds of sym- 
pathy so well expressed by Sir Edmund Monson or promoted by 
the appointment of Col. John Hay. ‘Society’ is not England; 
still less is it America. That English people are on the best of 
terms with the classes of Americans they know is perfectly true ; 
that there is acute interest all over America in many departments 
of English life may easily be seen from a very brief perusal of 
any leading paper in the United States. Of course, American 
children have learned about the sins of Englandatschool. . . . To 
know how hard it is to get rid of the bias so engendered one 
must have been an English child educated in America. Adults, 
however, happily forget much of their school experience; and 
grown-up Americans have probably forgotten both the Revolu- 
tion and most of the more recent causes of difference. But they 
have not forgotten the Civil War and the A/adama, and Cana- 
dian jingoes are apt to be provocative—a provocation which to 
the American mind is as the defiance of Athens by Thebes. 
Moreover, in the West there are financial illusions; and, of 
course, there is the Irish vote, the natural penalty for our past 
misdeeds. And England is not yet distinctly and permanently 
a liberal influence in civilization; she is not, to the spectator at 
a distance, a power that can be relied on not to grab at territory, 
not to bluster, and not to make trouble. We Liberais know bet- 
ter, but we can not wonder that a good many Americans share 
the views expressed about us by our Continental neighbors.” 


The Standard thinks President McKinley must be forgiven for 
thinking that “the American Union is by far the greatest nation 
on earth,” and has no doubt that the President intends to show 
good-will toward England with reservations. On the whole the 
English press is of opinion that the hearty friendship existing at 
present between the United States and Great Britain could have 
been emphasized more in the President’s inaugural address. 
United Ireland, Dublin, thinks the English unreasonable, and 
argues to the following effect: 


That influence which England seeks to obtain in the United 
States by means of the arbitration treaty. will never be estab- 
lished. The deadliest blow aimed at Irish Nationalism has been 
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turned aside. The whole world knows that it is because, as 7he 
Times once said, England has made an Ireland, and a colossal 
Ireland, in the United States. This defeat of the arbitration 
treaty between England and the United States is the greatest 
Irish victory of the nineteenth century. Deo gratias /” 


‘ 


Theodor Barth comments in the Wa/zon, Berlin, as follows: 


“There is a strong movement against politicians in the United 
States. The people have begun to take care that their elected 
legislators are trustworthy, and civil-service reform and longer 
terms of office are the result. When the Union was founded, only 
one of the thirteen original States elected its legislature for a 
period of two years, ten States changed their parliament annu- 
ally, and two twice a year. To-day only four of the forty-five 
States elect the legislature annually, the rest give their repre- 
sentatives a term of two years, and there is a strong movement 
for a further extension, with a corresponding agitation for the 
reduction of the sessions, so that the legislators may not be able 
to do much harm. Another evidence of this suspicion against 
politicians is the fight against the ‘machine,’ and the satisfaction 
of the people whenever an independent candidate has been 
elected. President McKinley has been forced to reckon with the 
popular feeling. Hence he has given the most important place 
in his cabinet to a man who is not a politician, not even a stanch 
Republican. Lyman J. Gage, the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
voted for Cleveland in 1884. To a man like McKinley it must 
have been difficult to break with traditional party politics. That 
he has done it, shows what a power in the land is, after all, the 
common-sense American.” 

The Amsterdam Hande/sb/ad thinks it is rather a sign of the 
times that McKinley's cabinet “is formed exclusively of million- 
aires.” The Kdlnische Zeitung, Cologne, informs its readers 
that this is not true. The story that McKinley has chosen mil- 
lionaires only was originated by the English press, whose readers 
are sg ignorant of foreign affairs that their papers may tell them 
anything they please without being taken to task. The Zeztunyg 
is also pleased with the appointment of Mr. Gage, but thinks the 
President can not well forget that the spoils belong to the victor, 
when he makes future appointments. Secretary Sherman is said 
to be “hardly fitted for the position he now occupies, on account 
of his ignorance of the condition of foreign countries.”— 7rams- 
lations made for THe Literary Dicest. 





THE RISING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE position of the Spaniards in the Philippines is described 

as very hopeful. As soon as the insurgents thought them- 
selves strong enough to resist the Spaniards in battle they began 
to do so, and then General Polavieja managed to localize the rebel- 
lion, inflicting anumber of severe defeats, which forced the rebels 


to take to the woods. The Spanish losses do not seem to be very 


great, except in officers, and Polavieja is more anxious to obtain 
officers from Spain than men. The Singapore Free Press pub- 
lishes an interesting account of the manner in which the insurrec- 
tion was organized, and how it was discovered. We take from it 
the following : 


‘“‘A workman employed at the printing-office of the Déario de 
Manila suddenly reduced the weekly allowance of his mistress 
bya dollar. A quarrel was the result, during which he confessed 
that the missing dollar did not go toa rival of his dulcinea, but 
was paid to the Masonic organization, whose aim is to overthrow 
Spanish rule. The woman induced her lover to confess his 
secret to Father Gil, of Tondo; the office of the Dézarzo was 
searched and a lot of revolutionary proclamations, of which the 
loyal editors had no knowledge, was found. . . . The unfortunate 
part of Masonry in the Philippines is that it is made to shield 
political conspirators. A man is first entered as a Mason, and is 
afterward passed on to become a member of the katipunan or 
club. Only natives have joined these clubs, which are to be 
found all over the Philippines. The clubs, in most cases, keep 
the same Masonic signs, but the apron is entirely different. On 
this is a representation of a bearded and bleeding head held by a 
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hand, and a dagger held by the other hand. The object of these 
katipunans is to drive the Spaniards out of the archipelago. The 
Government did not look upon the clubs as dangerous, but merely 
as a part of the Masonic organization. They are magnificently 
organized. The orders filter through from the supreme head in a 
peculiar triangular manner so that the utmost secrecy is main- 
tained, and any names that are used are, of course, entirely ficti- 
tious. Accordingly, it has been found impossible up to the pres- 
ent to ascertain the name and whereabouts of the prime mover in 
the insurrection. However, the seizure of the papers in the 
newspaper office gave the authorities several important clews.” 

Altho the news from Manila is favorable to Spain, the British 
press discusses the possibility of a change of rule in the Philip- 
pines. As in the case of distant Portuguese colonies, our British 
contemporaries assume that Great Britain alone has a right to 
become heir to any possessions vacated by the Spaniards in the 
East. Japan is warned that such a thing as a Japanese “ Monroe 
doctrine” will not be tolerated. Zhe Spectator, London, claims 
that the Japanese do not know how to govern natives. ‘To 
whom then,” continues the paper, “are these islands to belong? 
We should govern them best, and if the inhabitants were con- 
sulted they would probably vote for Queen Victoria, whose repu- 
tation for lenient government and non-interference with creeds 
extends all over Asia.” Zhe Spectator, nevertheless, admits 
that “the eternal greed of France and Germany must be reckoned 
with, ” and prefers France in possession of the Philippines, as she 
is likely to be more lenient than the coarse and brutal German. 





THE CRETAN TROUBLE. 


HERE is as yet no decided change in the position of the 
powers with regard to the Cretan question. The threat of 
a blockade is still held out to Greece, but the powers are loth to 
execute it, hoping that the Greek Government will come to terms. 
The position of the Hellenic administration is, however, rendered 
extremely difficult by the attitude of the Greek press. The people 
of Greece are told by their newspapers that Greece is practically 
at war with the powers, and the most astonishing feats of Greek 
valor are reported. Greek torpedo-boats are reported by the 
Athens Palingenesia to have sent to the bottom two Turkish 
transports with 50,000 troops. The Acrofolzs relates that the 
little Greek vessel Hydra had an engagement with the German 
cruiser Augusta, during which the cowardly Germans were 
forced to seek safety in flight. On the whole the Greek pa- 
pers insist that Crete belongs to Greece, and that Greece is 
robbed outrageously if the island is given autonomy. The Scrzp 
says: 

“We will give Europe a piece of our mind, come what may. 
Autonomy in Crete is nonsense; we will stir up a revolution in 
Macedonia and Epirus to bring the powers to their senses. Hel- 
lenism will have its way, and will not be thus unjustly treated.” 

Yet there is a general suspicion in Europe that Greece is not so 
very anxious for war after all, and that the Greeks would subside 
at once if they were certain that they would have to fight Turkey 
single-handed. The Philhellenic movemert is gradually sub- 
siding; even the English Radicals advise Greece to accept the 
inevitable. Ignotus, the clever writer of the political articles in 
the German part of Cosmopolzs, declares that the only obstacle 
in the way of a satisfactory ending to this trouble is jealousy 
between Russia and France. He writes, in the main, as fol- 
lows: 


Egypt and Alsace-Lorraine, the two spots in which France 
would like to become the aggressor, are to Russia only means to 
exercise pressure upon Germany and England. What Russia 
wants—the Turkish Empire—is rather more than France can 
afford to hand overto the Czar. Perfect harmony between France 
and Russia can exist only with regard to the affairs of the Far 
East. In Turkey their agreement must needs be a partial one 
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only. Like the’other powers, Russia and France must try to pre- 
vent the outbreak of a general struggle over the estate of the 
Sultan. Unfortunately Russia has set European diplomacy an 
almost impossible task. Russia opposes all reforms in Turkey, 
fearing that reforms may strengthen the Ottoman Empire. Yet 
Russia does not wish the general crash tocome until she is ready. 
The powers have done their best to carry out the late Prince 
Lobanow’s program, but it is impossible to keep Turkey alive in 
this fashion. 

In France the Philhellenic movement has very few supporters 
among the more responsible magazines and papers. ‘Thus the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the Revue Politique, the Temps, the 
Débats, Matin, Eclair, Petit Journal, Estafette Univers, and 
the French part of Cosmopolzs, edited by Pressensé, all encourage 
the French Government to uphold the European concert. The 
Revue de Paris and the Revue Bleue seem to be the only maga- 
zines favoring the annexation of Crete by Greece. ‘The Boulevard 
press is violently anti-Turkish. Cassagnac’s 4 u/forzté, Drumont's 
Libre Parole, Rochefort’s /ntransigéant, and the Journal with 
Mme. Severine as star leader writer, all want the Sultan deposed 
without further ado. M. Lafitte suggests in the Revue Bleue 
that the powers at least send a strong fleet to Constantinople. 
He argues that, as matters stand at present, the Christians are 
helpless in the Turkish capital if a massacre begins. 

Nearly every unimpassioned writer suspects England of some 
deviltry in this Cretan affair, but even the most prejudiced per- 
son must acknowledge that sentiment largely influences the atti- 
tude of the English people. Thus 7he Spectator favors the cause 
of Greece, and believes that there will be no war even if England 
opposes the powers. We condense its remarks as follows: 


After all, the German Emperor has not got a great fleet yet, 
and the Russian Emperor must greatly dread a possible alliance 
between France and Great Britain. ‘Thechief reason for Russia's 
hostility to Greece is fear that a movement in the Balkans might 
bring Austria into the field. Besides, the Russian court can not 
endure that little states belonging to the Greek Church should 
exhibit independence. Look at the treatment accorded to Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Bulgaria. <A similar feeling influences the 
Emperor of Germany. One half of the people you speak to think 
that Greece is too presumptuous. There was just the same feel- 
ing when Frederick the Great with his five millions defied Austria, 
and when Victor Emanuel began his conquest of Italy, and there 
would be just the same if the King of Rumania attempted some 
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OUTSIDE THE COURT. 


P.C. JOHN BULL: ‘No, it is not settled yet, except that you've to go. 
TURKEY: “ Please, sir, mayn't I stay on as a policeman?” 
—The Westminster Gazette, London. 
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great adventure. Prussia, however, grew, and so did Piedmont, 


and perhaps Greece also may. 


Rear Admiral Werner, in the Gegenwart, Berlin, gives a very 


different view. He writes, in the main, as follows: 


Any one acquainted with the Greeks is aware that they are a 
totally depraved race, and that morality and justice fare hardly 
better in Greece than in Turkey. Among the French a person of 
very low character is called a Greek. It is very doubtful that 
peace would reign in Crete if Greece had possession of the island. 
That the Greek Government hardly deserves a better name than 
the individual Greek is shown by the attempt to repudiate the 
foreign debt. The very army, such as it is, and the fleet were 
built with the loans on which Greece will not pay even the inter- 
est now. It is not impossible that the powers will be forced to 


appoint a receiver for Greece. 


The threatened insurrection in Macedonia, by which the Greek 
attack upon Turkey was to be justified, has not yet broken out. 
The Turkish Government has informed its Greek subjects that it 
will make use of the Arnaouts to restore order, and asthe Arnaouts 
are dreaded as much by the Greeks as the Kurds by the Arme- 
nians, the Macedonians seem inclined to defer the rising until 
they are certain that the Greek army will be victorious. The 
Turkish army in Macedonia seems, however, to be in a pretty 
bad way. The well-informed military expert of Polztzken, Copen- 


hagen, says: 


“The cavalry and artillery are short of horses. The new guns 
purchased from Krupp some years ago are rusting away in Con- 
stantinople, and the men in the provinces do not know how to 
handle them. How to transport the necessary ammunition, even 
if the guns are sent, is another problem. Of the new Mauser 
rifles, 200,000 of which were imported some years ago, only 30 per 
company are forthcoming. Knowing that they will be badly fed 
and clothed, the Turkish reserves are in no hurry to join their 
regiments. Most of the men do not appear at all, and many de- 
sert afterward. The ignorance of the officers is frightful. More 


than half of the Turkish officers can not write or read.” 


Yet this army acquitted itself very creditably in the last Russo- 
Turkish war. ‘To-day, however, knowledge is more than ever 
necessary to officers.—7vans/ations made for Tue LITERARY 


DIGEST. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


—Kiladderadatsch, Berlin. 





WOMAN’S POSITION IN FRANCE. 


ME. ADAM, the famous French editor and author, whose 
passage-at-arms with Proudhon on the subject of woman's 
emancipation created so much agitation in the literary and reform 
circles of the sixties, is still actively engaged in the crusade for 
the rights of her sex. When scarcely twenty-two years of age 
and unknown to the world of letters, she, David-like, ventured 
to attack the polemical Goliath whose influence was felt in every in- 
tellectual province. 
Her answer to 
Proudhon’s attempt 
to prove that woman 
occupies a position 
between man and 
the lower animals 
was so bold, clever, 
and skilful that even 
the conservatives 
enthusiastically ap- 
plauded the uncon- 
ventional defense of 
the sex. Mme. 
Adam, in writing an 
account in the Lon- 
don Humanitarian 
of the progress of 
women in France, 
recalls her early 





struggles and tells 


MADAME ADAM. 


this extraordinary 
story strikingly illustrative of the injustice of the French laws of 
the period : 


“It was in the moral struggle with my husband that I found the 
energy which impelled me, at the age of twenty-two years, after 
six years of wedlock, to write my ‘Idées Anti-Proudhonniennes. ' 
The first edition was sold out, and my husband, being a lawyer, 
discovered in the Arsenal of the Laws of the French Code that 
my essay (/ravaz/) belonged to him; that he had not only the 
right of pocketing the profits in the hands of the editor, but that 
this work being a part of our common possessions, he had the 
legal right to issue the second edition in his own name; and he 
actually placed on the cover of the second edition of the ‘Idées 
Anti-Proudhonniennes’ his own name. The scandal that arose 
was great, and he was not a little amused at it, saying that the 
French law was clear that all property acquired during coverture 
was controlled by the husband.” 


It appears that this law is still in force, tho an effort is being 
made to repeal it. Mme. Adam writes thus about the situation 
to-day : 


“In France, at the present time, woman's claims will have the 
advantage of all the agitations that have taken place for the re- 
moval of social grievances in the direction of justice and liberty. 


But only if the women whoare the mouthpieces of the movement, 


whether they seek to enforce their claims either by speech or by 
the pen, are wise enough to control their ambitions, and demand 
no more than that which can be assimilated by social conditions 
that are clearly defined and traditional, as is the case with France 
at the present day. 

“The work, under woman’s direction, which, at the present 
time, has, in this country, the best chance of success is L’ Avant 
Courrzére, founded several years ago by Mme. Schmalk, an Eng- 
lish woman by birth, who has brought to bear on the definition 
and the conduct of the problems that have to be solved the practi- 
cal common sense and ability of her race. She first of all de- 
manded of the French Government that it should authorize woman 
to enjoy the fruit of her own work. The Chamber of Deputies 
has passed this measure; it remains for the Senate to confirm it. 
Would it be believed that before Mme. Schmalk’s not one voice 
was raised in France in favor of the workingwoman whom a 
drunken or a dissipated husband abandons with his children, but 
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who retains the right of pocketing the money which has been 
gained by his wife. I do not know if, in England, such scandal- 
ous legislation exists, but I can not imagine any more barbarous 
injustice and cruelty. Is it possible to imagine the feeling of 
repulsion, of hatred, even the possibility of the conception of 
crime, which must be borne in on the heart of a mother who sees 
her children subjected to all privations, even to starvation, while 
their father, in the company of his mistress, is dissipating at the 
public-house the fruit of her labor ?” 


According to Mme. Adam, man himself has helped to bring 
about his downfall as a tyrant over woman in France. He has 
tried to dispute her social superiority, to deprive her of the réle 
she played in politics (through the sa/on) and diplomacy, and the 
result has been exactly the reverse of what he expected. We 
quote: 


“Until recent times in France, a man of the world owed this 
title to the fact that he cultivated the society of women, that he 
had the tone and elegant manners of men who live among 
women, ever seeking to attain the subtlety, the delicacy, and the 
grace that is instinctive in them. To-day the ideal which the 
man of the world has solely before his eyes is that of the sports- 
man; bodily exercises, so much looked down on by the men of 
my generation, have become the only occupation of our sons and 
grandsons. The elegance at which they aim is the elegance of 
the expert sportsman. Women, forsaken through the pursuit of 
these essentially masculine pleasures, have, it would seem, gone 
in pursuit of those who have deserted them. It is the man, no 
longer the woman, who gives the tone. Oddly enough it is by 
this assumption of superiority that man will lose it altogether. 
Woman, once out-of-doors, will never again go back to the fire- 
side; and we have already before us in certain of the United 
States of America the spectacle of equality in the matter of habits, 
which, before another quarter of a century, will be dominant in 
our midst. 

“Just as in landscape painting or in naturalistic literature, wo- 
man out-of-doors loses a part of her grace and of the delicate 
shades of her refined idealism; what she gains is in force and 
sincerity. What influence then is there to hold her back from 
initiation into the new ideas? Nothing, not even persecution. 
How many fathers and mothers in France dream of persecuting 
their daughters in order to detach them from absorption into 
fashions of the day? I know none. 

“The impulse in the direckion of what we of an older generation 
call Anglo-Saxon ways is such that to struggle against it would 
be altogether puerile. The character of our race will no doubt 
reassert itself by the assimilation of foreign ideas, but at the 
present day, and in order that these ideas should meet with the 
least resistance, we must accept phases of it which come from 
abroad. In our country woman in every class is every day man- 
ifesting a growth in the authority which she exercises. In the 
rural districts she no longer submits to the ‘master’ in the old 
way. In town the workingwoman has dreams of combination, 
and is no longer in dread of having to contend against the greed 
of man. Above all, women are making their complaints heard ; 
they are raising their voices on the subject of their grievances 
until they go beyond all the measures which the actual state of 
society can grant them.” 





ANTI-IMMIGRATION AGITATION IN FRANCE. 


HE United States is not the only country where an agitation 

for the restriction of immigration is going on. A similar 
movement is in progress in France. Altho France is less thickly 
populated than Italy, Germany, or Great Britain, Frenchmen 
think their country crowded enough, and will not allow their 
elbow-room to be lessened by the foreigner. The agitation is 
carried on among all classes and in all parts of France. Paris 
complains chiefly of the presence of German doctors, teachers, 
and clerks; the northern departments would rid themselves of 
the Belgian factory hands; the south declares it is overrun by 
Italian miners and farm laborers. Two laws are at present in 
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contemplation to remedy the evil The Ké/nische Zeitung, Co- 
logne, comments upon them as follows: 


“The first project turns against foreigners in general. It sug- 
gests a military tax for all foreigners earning a living in France. 
France, it is argued, has spent countless millions and Frenchmen 
have served many years in the army to protect their country. 
Yet foreigners are continually increasing innumbers. Foreigners 
should therefore pay a heavy tax for a certain number of years, 
corresponding to the time spent by Frenchmen in military service. 
The money thus obtained could be given to the families of poor 
soldiers. It is not at all necessary that foreigners should wax fat 
under the protection of French bayonets. This injustice can be 
prevented if the foreigner is forced to contribute to the comfort 
of the men who defend the country. The second project is aimed 
against intellectual foreigners. No foreign teacher is to be em- 
ployed at a French school, public or private, unless the Minister 
of Education has given his special consent. Foreign teachers 
and professors infringing this law are to be imprisoned for a term 
of six months to two years. In addition a fine of 500 to 2,000 
francs ($100 to $400) is tobe imposed. If this suggestion is acted 
upon by the legislature, the majority of foreign instructors will 
have to leave, with the exception of the most necessary teachers 
of languages. The result of this strong anti-foreign movement is 
already visible. The master of the Kornemann school has been 
forced to become a naturalized Frenchman, or break up the estab- 
lishment. In Boulogne-sur-Mer used to be a number of excellent 
English schools. ‘They have vanished, and with them the English 
colony. Of the 16,000 Englishmen formerly in Boulogne-sur- 
Mer hardly 2,000 are left. 

“Paris, however, is a city whose income is chiefly drawn from 
foreigners. Paris has lost her reputation for hospitality, and 
suffers in consequence. Unfortunately the people of France will 
not see this. They continue the agitation, now against foreign 
laborers, then against foreign doctors, or foreigners in general. 
Like the Chinese, they are anxious to close their frontiers. They 
forget, however, that the Chinese increased like rabbits behind 
their walls, while France would lose with the immigrants the only 
fecundate element. For in spite of all the warnings of the press, 
the people are little inclined to burden themselves with large 
families. The woman ‘whose quiver is full’ receives no consid- 
eration. It is‘very difficult to obtain lodgings for a large family. 
Married servants can not easily find positions, especially if they 
have children. Tothis must be added the fact that the new wom- 
an regards child-bearing almost as a crime or a shame, and the 
mother of many children is described as coarse. Many French 
writers of to-day believe that it is impossible to remedy the evil. 
France, they say, is similar to the Roman Empire during its 
decline; and as a Frenchman is by nature inclined to be poetical 
and artistic, these worthies set about bemoaning the lost glories 
and the ‘beautiful sunset’ of France.”"—7ranslated for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Berlin National Zeitung denies that the German Government in- 
tends to raise the tariff on American oil. The assertion that the Standard 
Oil Company utterly controls the German market is regarded as erroneous. 
On the other hand, the competition between Russian and American oil is 
profitable to the German consumer, who gets his oil cheaper than the 
American consumer. 


MEXICO has adopted the theory that every citizen is bound to defend the 
soil, the interests, and the honor of his country as asoldier. Thusin future 
a wealthy Mexican will have to serve in the army, at least in case of war, 
as well asa poorone. The constitution has to be amended for this pur- 
pose, but there is little doubt that all the states of the great Central 
American federation will give their consent. 


““SPAIN . .. does not stand very close to the front rank of progressive 
nations, so it could hardly be expected that its telegraph system should be 
any better than the condition described by the Madrid correspondent of 
the London 7imes,” says The Electrical World. ‘*The Spanish telegraph 
system, he says, has always been a crying scandal, and, instead of improv- 
ing with the times and the advance of science, it appears to get worse. 
Ordinary atmospheric disturbances are sufficient to render inoperative the 
greater part of the lines throughout the country, while a heavy fall of 
snow or a gale of wind generally results in complete paralysis of the whole 
service. Under this condition of things, the correspondent states, it would 
naturally be supposed that the authorities would not place any additional 
difficulties in the way, and that the public convenience would be to some 
extent considered. But notso. The censorship at the home office is exer- 
cised without the slightest discretion being used affecting the contents of 
telegrams detained. Two telegramsto 7he 7imes were recently detained 
nine hours.” 





Vol. XIV., No. 22] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A STORY OF MARK HANNA’S SCHOOL 
DAYS. 


) ARCUS A. HANNA'S “first campaign” was conducted 
1 when he was a schoolboy. It was educational rather than 
political, but was equally as successful, in its way, as the one 
that terminated on the last election day. As the story is interest- 
ing in itself, has a valuable lesson for educators and parents em- 
bodied in it, and throws a side-light not only upon the character 
of Senator Hanna but of John D. Rockefeller as well, we reprint 
it in part as told by Samantha Whipple Shoup in 7he /ndefen- 
dent (March 18). 

The scene opens in the Prospect Street school of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1851. The teacher was one of those drill-masters who 
want lessons recited “just as the book gives it,” and with no 
capacity to appreciate the genius of a girl of thirteen, one of his 
pupils, who, tho puny and timid, was a sort of “sentimental 
Tommy” in daring imagination. Matters of unrelated detail 
were difficult for her to grasp, and this fact, added to her timidity, 
led the drill-master to conclude that she was little better than an 
idiot. Enters now upon the scene one Emerson E. White, then 
at the beginning of a career as one of the most famous teachers 
of the country. The Prospect Street school was to be divided, 
“Mr. X.,” the 
drill-master, invited him to take charge of the class one day upon 


and he was to take charge of one of the divisions. 


his arrival. The story then runs on as follows: 

““The pupils have their numbers; read a problem, and call on 
some number for the solution,’ he [Mr. X.] said. 

“Mr. White took the book, read out a problem, and called on 
No. 8 to solve it. 

“*Oh!’ said Mr. X., in disgust, ‘don't call on Zer ; she never 
can do anything.’ 

“Mr. White glanced along the line, and at once identified No. 
8’—the sensitive, shrinking face drooping in an agony of shame and 
misery. He grasped the situation atonce. ‘I will read it again,’ 
he said gently, ‘so that you may be sure you understand it.’ He 
read it, slowly and clearly, then walked down the line of pupils 
and stood by No. 8, so that he was between her and Mr. X., the 
sight of whom, he perceived, filled her with confusion and terror. 

**Now you can do it,’ he said, reassuringly; and to her own 
delighted astonishment little No. 8, who had never had the cour- 
age to speak an audible word to Mr. X., spoke up distinctly and 
went through the solution without a hitch. 

“*Phe child came home from school that day perfectly trans- 
figured,’ said her mother. ‘I could not believe my eyes when I 
looked at her.’ 

“Presently the Clinton Street building was finished, and Mr. 
White came into the Prospect Street school, and read out the 
names of the pupils who, by the division of the district, were 
assigned to him. Happy No. 8 was among them, and several 
other girls who have since become distinguished women, while 
the boys included Marcus Hanna, also Sylvester Everett, Albert 
Tuttle, two distinguished citizens of Cleveland, and, in the lower 
class, John D. Rockefeller and A. L. Bartholomew, now Judge 
Bartholomew, of Iowa. 

“One would suppose even a drill-master might have discerned 
some signs of ability in that collection of young people; but Mr. 
X., perhaps vexed at their evident pleasure, made the ungracious 
remark, as he surveyed the line of pupils: 

““T don’t begrudge you the lot; there isn’t a scholar among 
them.’ 

“To his utter amazement, and the consternation of the school, 
timid, silent No. 8 turned in a blaze of indignation and cried: 

““How dare you say such a thing? We will be twenty per 
cent. ahead of your school in two years! Mark it!’ and walked 
out of the door. 

“The gauntlet had been fairly thrown at Mr. X.’s feet, and the 
Clinton Street school were determined to make good the challenge 
or perish in the attempt. Perhaps they would have succeeded in 
any case; but, considering the material of which most boys and 
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girls are made, it is very doubtful whether their indignation 
would have held them to the mark for two years of strenuous 
work if the born leader and organizer had not been on the spot. 

“Marcus Hanna did not content himself with learning his own 
lessons. It was no individual triumph, but a class victory that 
was needed, and that could only be won by concerted effort. For 
six months, by his arrangement and under his leadership, the 
class met out of school hours to drill each other in their lessons 
and strengthen the defenses. Emerson White did all that any 
teacher could to help and direct, but it was Marcus Hanna that 
kept the class all at work. There was a prize for drawing. 
Marcus agreed with a certain number of the class to go out early 
in the morning and sketch from nature. As surely as morning 
came there was Marcus under their several successive windows, 
throwing pebbles at the panes to awaken them. In short, he 
organized victory in 1853 as he organized it on a larger field in 
1896. No. 8’s ‘Mark it!’ was caught up as a sort of class watch- 
word; and it was partly owing to the frequency and emphasis of 
Marcus’s use of the phrase that his own name was shortened to 
the abbreviated form it has ever since retained. 

“The class won, of course. They beat the old school by the 
stipulated per cent., and Mark Hanna himself took the prize for 
map-drawing. 

“As for little flaxen-haired John D. Rockefeller, in the lower 
class, 4zs lessons were no trouble; he could learn them in ten 
minutes, and had abundant leisure and superabundant energy 
and enterprise to devise mischief. Emerson White frequently 
requested his kind assistance to put work on the blackboard, and 
so forth; but all the resources of pedagogical ingenuity were 
taxed in vain to find enough extra work to keep John D. Rocke- 
feller out of mischief. In this dilemma, Mr. White said confiden- 
tially to some of the girls: ‘We mustall do our best to find things 
to keep John busy. Now whenI send him to help one of you 
girls with your work, you must always need help.’ Thereafter 
when other employment failed, John Rockefeller was usefully 
occupied in helping some of the girls to solve their problems or 
draw their maps—to the great advantage of the peace and pros- 
perity of the school. Now, Emerson White, after a long and 
honored life, thirty years superintendent of Cincinnati schools, 
organizer and president of the National Educational Association, 
etc., is spending his declining years in a beautiful home in 
Columbus, Ohio, the gift of John D. Rockefeller, in grateful rec- 
ognition of the teacher who knew how to manage a mischievous 
boy.” 





AROUND THE WORLD IN A MONTH. 


HEN it became possible for the globe-trotter to get around 

the world in eighty days, this feat was considered suffi- 

ciently remarkable to have the journey dramatized. Now appar- 

ently it will soon be possible to accomplish this feat in thirty 

days. Just how this is to be done is explained by the Germania, 
Milwaukee, which says: 

“In the year 1900 the Trans-Siberian Railroad will be com- 
pleted and it will be possible to get around the world in thirty 
days. This railroad, which extends fromthe Ural Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 3,600 miles, and from St. Peters- 
burg to Vladivostok on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of 7,500 miles, 
will be the longest railroad system in the world, and fully twice 
as long as any of the Pacific systems in North America, which 
hitherto had been the longest. Large sections of this road east 
of the Ural Mountain chain, and westward from the Pacific have 
already been completed, and the rest is being pushed rapidly. 
Russia has been in negotiation with China and has secured per- 
mission to build the road southward through Chinese territory 
some degrees south of Vladivostok. Detailed investigations have 
shown that the inclement weather and heavy snows, which at 
certain times stop traffic altogether on the Pacific roads, notably 
the Northern Pacific, are exceedingly rare in Siberia and occur only 
in limited distances. The average winter temperature along the 
line of the road is but little below zero. The atmosphere is very 
dry and only occasionally is the snowfall very deep. Blizzards 
are entirely unknown. Prince Hilkoff, who recently traveled 
through North America in order to study the railroad system, 
declared that after the completion of this road it would be possi- 
ble to make the journey around the world in thirty-three days; 
and when the roadbed had once been settled to decrease this to 
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thirty days. At present the quickest route and shortest time are 
the following : 





Days 
De NU OO MERTON ono on. con cusc.cesccecsecs PR Se Ee 6 
eeeNNENIINO WUD MINION EO 6 S550 Sos optic cscncdharcscescedeaicoceccses 3% 
Brindisi to Yokohama, via Suez Canal and India........... .... 42 
NS GR NOD, carr eci tanntey dot onteseuese ckscss0veses 10 
San Francisco to New York...........+... ee sen are eres 4% 
MAE sae Spb idee db is dcddb othe sbeeekge cds. duatecivacésedde 66 


“ After the completion of the Siberian road the journey can be 
made in the following manner: 





Days 
III, soc cub eden ceceeetescesecpesses Keepecsedase 7 
Bremen to St. Petersburg (railroad)............ ..... ceaetunk 654 13 
St. Petersburg to Viadeverta, at 30 miles per hour ............. 10 
TEE OP I II oon cc cwenccccc: copscceneccnce toccsece 10 
es a ca cbabdecn cade asectnascowe 4% 
ME reese ce 545s den Seth debillenwds4endebhaweks 0x Heees< 33 


“Of course such a journey would be what the Germans call a 
‘Hetzjagd,’ leaving no time for sightseeing; but nevertheless 
such a quick journey will then be possible. Evidently Russia has 
its own objects in building this road. It is significant that the 
tails are two or three inches wider apart than they are on other 
European roads, so that the cars of other countries can not be 
utilized on the Siberian road. In case of war the Siberian rail- 
road can be used only by the Russian Government.” 





A COUNCIL OF CROWS. 


CCORDING to the Indians,‘“‘crows know when council-time 
comes,” and an Indian council is always duplicated by a 
similar one of crows in the vicinity. It was given to a corre- 
spondent of Our Animal Friends, under the guidance of an old 
chief, to witness one of these so-called ‘“‘crow-councils” on an 
Indian reservation in northern New York, and from her descrip- 
tion it really seems as if there might be some truth in the Indian 
tradition. We quote the description below: 


“It was just after dawn, and the sunshine was lifting the frosty 
mist that hung over the hollow where the crows had congregated 
in large numbers. The chief, who knew their average popula- 
tion, said that strangers from other places had assembled for the 
council. Concealed by a fallen pine-tree, we waited and watched 
as the crows filled the air with their vociferous caw, caw, caws. 
Certainly there was order in the seeming confusion. Within the 
‘hollow’ there was a slightly elevated mound, at the foot of which 
the crows sedately arranged themselves very much like human 
folks convening in an assembly-room. As the fluttering quieted 
down, two crows—which the chief said were ‘doorkeepers’—flew 
in opposite directions to the topmost branch of high pines, and 
sat there immovable and silent as sentinels on guard. Suddenly, 
from a covert in the underbrush, a great crow whirred past us 
with a swift upward flight, hovered an instant high in the air, 
and taking the ‘straight path of the crow’ to the north, was lost 
in the distant sky. The crows in the hollow seemed to under- 
stand this and waited expectantly. My Indian friend said: ‘He’s 
gone north for the head chief.’ 

“Within a short time two crows came sailing up the glade to 
the hollow, and alighted on the mound, where they gravely took 
places on its summit, while the assemblage joined in one uni- 
versal caw, caw, flapping their wings as if in applause or wel- 
come. The Indian assured me that the messenger, ‘runner,’ 
had returned with the head chief, and declared that he knew the 
bird by sight. 

“After this there seemed a well-regulated ‘talk’ between the 
crows; one would alternate with another, and the congregation 
cawed in approval. This continued for about an hour. During 
the discussion there seemed at times to be decided differences of 
sentiment, but when the argument waxed warm and a fight 
seemed to be threatened, the grave fellows on the mound inter- 
vened and peace was restored. So the conference went on dur- 
ing the greater part of the short winter day, until the evening fell 
and we could not wait to see the crow chief escorted to his home. 
The Indian informed me that this was invariably done before the 
council broke up; he had witnessed it ‘many a spring and fall’ ; 
he did not believe the crow chief to be a supernatural bird, but he 
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always came from the north, and seemed larger than any of the 
crows in the hollow. 

“At times during the council a single crow would fly away. 
This, the Indian chief said, was a ‘messenger sent to another 
crow town.’ ‘The sentinels were relieved from their pine-tree 
outposts three times. Once a sentinel gave an alarm, and the 
crows rising simultaneously, yet observing the order of a well- 
drilled army, disappeared in the thickets. ‘The report of a dis- 
tant gun soon explained the sudden alarm and proved the vigi- 
lance of the sentinel. During the day the keen eye of the Indian 
recognized certain crows who were aged dwellers of this crow 
town and were familiar to him by name, especially one—Ya-ok- 
ha (he understands) —which had been domesticated by him. 

“Crow towns are numerous in Indian reservations. There the 
crow colony salutes the dawn with clamorous cries of gladness 
before it disperses for the day, and at sunset repeats a softer 
strain as it perches for its night’s sleep and quiet.” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 





Vitality of Seeds. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :- 

In your issue dated January 9, page 316, you publish an article under the 
heading, “ The Amazing Vitality of Seeds,’’ in which the writer states that 
Dr. Isaiah Pile, of Franklin Co., Kans., dug a well and, at the depth of a 
little over 100 feet, struck a rock, under which was found “fine rich surface 
soil,” which produced a wonderful growth of tropical vegetation, such as 
date-trees, palms, shrubs, etc. This article has been quoted by other pa- 
pers, but I am sorry to inform you that it lacks truth. When I read the 
article [thought it very strange, as the doctor and myself had for over 
twenty years been special friends, that he had never mentioned this to me, 
and thought I would call his attention to this article the next time he paid 
me a visit, which I did a few days ago, and he pronounced it a wonderful 
yarn. He says he dug a well, but not roo feet. He describes it thus: 
Went through dirt and gravel 17 feet: through solid rock 27; under this 
rock was slate nearly like coal; went on this about three feet, making in 
all 47 feet; no rich soil, no date-trees, palm, or anything of the sort. 

OTTAWA, FRANKLIN CO., KANS. J. JEFFERIES. 


Phonographs as Vocal Dictionaries. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

Referring to the letter of Mr. John B. Tabb in your issue of the 2oth ult., 
in which he suggests the use of the phonograph asa vocal dictionary, and 
in view of the fact that no one has replied to his inquiry, it may be of in- 
terest to your many readers to know why his plan has not been adopted. 

Such a pronouncing dictionary, while it undoubtedly would be a great 
desideratum, would require too much room and too much care on the part 
of an attendant. When we consider the number of “living languages” 
and the comparatively small space on a phonograph cylinder, for words 
and the contexts in which they are used, and the great number of words 
in the various languages, and the different pronunciations of the same 
word in different connections, it will be seen at a glance that it would take 
thousands of dollars to provide and equip such a department, in a library, 
and all of this work and expense to provide something which is already 
well provided and supplied by printed books. 

There is generally an attendant in every large library who is familiar 
with any living language and who cheerfully gives any desired information. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. CHARLES E, BARBER. 


Norway and Sweden. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

Allow me to correct a statement you made in your issue of March 6. In 
your article headed: ‘‘ Nationalist Movement in Europe,’’ you give two 
very misleading remarks, so far as I am posted. 

1. Indirectly you compare the relation of Norway to Sweden with that 
of Armenia to Turkey, Bohemia to Austria, and the Poles to Prussia, which 
all are subjects and masters, while Norway stands as a separate kingdom, 
which has agreed to have the same king as Sweden for mutual benefit, 
inward peace, and outward defense. As a matter of fact more than of 
public agreement. the king has more to say in Sweden than in Norway. 
As this is the most common mistake in all countries and no less in our 
country than in Europe, I like to have attention called to it. 

2. Directly you say that Norway aims at complete separation from 
Sweden. This is the real state of that matter: There are two leading 
parties in Norway, viz., the “Left” and “Right.” These are about equal 
in power. Sometimes the cabinet represents one, sometimes another party, 
sometimes both. The “ Right” is exclusively for the union and kingdom 
A few extremists of the ‘Left’? have advocated disunion and republic 
The leading papers of their own party decidedly and repeatedly deny that 
this represents the party. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s articles in Russian, 
German, and Norwegian papers are only representative of one individual. 
He is a great poet—our pride—but no political leader. 


BOSTON, MAss. B. E. BERGESEN. 


[Our comparison between the relation of Norway to Sweden and that o 
Armenia, Bohemia, etc., to the countries named, was intended, of cours« 
to apply simply to the agitation for a separate nationality which is goin: 
on in the various countries named. It was not intended to imply tha 
Norway is subject to Sweden as Armenia, for instance, is to Turkey. ‘Th 
contrary is so well known that it seemed needless to guard against such a 
inference.— Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST. ] 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Features of the week in the markets have been 
conflicting with declines predominating. Details 
of the situation are thus reviewed: 

Dun’s Review: ‘ Rarely have markets sustained 
such surprises as they have received of late with 
so little loss, Foreign conditions and London 
alarms, the collapse of the iron ore combination, 
the destructive floods in the Mississippi valley, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court against 
railway associations, have been used to the ut- 
most, but not even in railroad stocks has the re- 
sult been important. Were all associations of 
railroads to cease, it would yet be in the power of 
capital controlling important lines to stop serious 
rate-cutting if it chose. With confidence that bet- 
ter times and larger business are coming, men are 
less disposed every day to throw away good in- 
vestments, and the very fact that prices of prod- 
ucts are low is regarded as a guaranty against 
much further decline. Inall industries, also, the 
number of mills and shops and hands at work 
gradually increases. The railroads have been 
subjected to so much loss of late by cutting of 
rates, in spite of all associations, and the possi- 
bility of open and unrestricted competition, in- 
stead of agreements which restrict only the more 
honest, may well have a sobering influence. 
Stocks were heavily sold after the Supreme Court 
decision and the withdrawal of some Western 
roads from various associations, but railway 
shares average a decline of only $1 per share, 
showing that there are men of faith as weil as 
men of fear. Industrial and manufacturing 
stocks generally are stiff, in the belief that heavy 
purchases of cheap materials will insure profit 
when business moves forward.” 





Bradstreet's: While the week is not without fa- | 
vorable features, unfavorable influences have 
been more numerous. Leading money-markets | 
show no improvement. Mercantile collections 
continue slow, as heretofore, and the volume of | 
funds offered is in excess of demands for dis- 
counts, The tendency of investments to improve 
has temporarily disappeared under the influence 
of the Supreme Court anti-trust decision, which 
apparently threatens arrangements for the main- 
tenance of railway rates, as well as railway trades- 
union activity, so far as it may affect interstate 
commerce. 

The tendency of prices is downward, quotations 
being lower for wheat, Indian corn, oats, coffee, 
cotton, and for pig iron and steel billets on the 
outlook for lower-priced ore. Open sales of cop- 
per at recent privately cut quotations are due to 
disappointment in the demand. Stormy weather, 
nigh water and floods in the Ohio, Mississippi, and 





Free to Our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 


ney and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. | 


| sugar, lard, and pork. Recent activity in raw 


As stated in our last issue the new botanical 
discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonderful cura- 
tive in all diseases caused by Uric acid in the 
blood, or disordered action of the Kidneys and 
Urinary Organs. The New York World pub- 
lishes the remarkable case of Rev. A. C. Dar- 
ling, minister of the gospel at North Constantia, 
N. Y., cured by Alkavis, when, as he says 
himself, he had lost faith in man and medicine, 
and was preparing himself for certain death. 
Similar testimony to this wonderful new remedy 
comes from others, including many ladies suf- 
fering from disorders peculiar to womanhood. 
The Church Kidney Cure Company, of No. 418 
Fourth Avenue, New York, who so far are its 
only importers, are so anxious to prove its value 
that for the sake of introduction they will send 
a free treatment of Alkavis, prepaid by mail, to 
every reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST who is 
a Sufferer from any form of Kidney or Bladder 
disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, or 
other afflictions due to improper action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
Sufferers to send their names and address to the 
Company, and receive the Alkavis free. To 
prove its wonderful curative powers, it is sent to 
you entirely free. 
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Every reader of Tue Literary Digest may have 


Dr. Scott’s 
ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH 


without it, and for that 


On Trial. 


We want you to try 
ful about sending for it; we want to convince you that you can’t do 


this brush; you need it but have felt doubt- 


reason make this exceptional offer : 








ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


for six months; when, if it does not do all we claim for it, send it 
back, and your money will be cheerfully refunded without a 
word. What can be 


airer ? 











Immediate 


PRICES 


Dear Sir:—Have used you Electric Hair Brush for the last three years. I for- 
merly had frequent headaches, but since using your brush, have been entirely free /rom 


them. My head is free from dandruff; it also keeps my hair in fine condition, 


We refer you to the publisher of this publication, to the Commercial Agencies, the 
Bank of the Metropolis, New York, or to any druggist as to our responsibility. 


Danbury, Connecticut. 


FRANK N,. NORRIS, 17 Morris St. 


WILL POSITIVELY CURE Nervous Headache in 5 minutes! 
Falling Hair and Baldness! Bilious Headache in 5 minutes! 
Dandruff and Diseases of the Scalp! Neuralgia in 5 minutes! 
Promptly Arrests Premature Grayness, 


Makes the Hair Grow Long and Glossy. 
ly Soothes the Weary Brain. 


No. 1 Hair Brush, $1. No. 2 Hair Brush, $1.50. No. 3 Hair 
Brush, $2. No. 4 Hair Brush, $2.50. No. 5 Hair Brush, $3. 


Quality the same in all; the price differs only according to size and power. 


For Sale at all Druggists and Dry Coods Stores. Ask for Dr. Scott’s; take no other; see that name is 
on the box, or we will send on approval, post-paid, on receipt of price and ten cents for postage, and if you are not well 
satisfied with your bargain, write us and we will return the money. 


Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2,00, and $3; Electric Belts, $3, $5, $10; Electric Safety 
Razor, $2. Electric Flesh Brushes, $3; Electric Insoles, 50 cents; Electric Porous Plaster, 25 cents; Hair 
Curler, 50 cents. AGENTS WANTED. Quick sales. Liberal pay. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


** The Doctor’s Story,” a valuable book, giving 





description of all our goods, sent on request. 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSN., Room 16, 846 Broadway, New York. 


Missouri river valleys, and in country drained by 
tributary streams, have interfered with interior 
trade, and, in addition to loss of life, have dam- 
aged country roads, houses, farms. bridges, tele- 
graph lines, and railway tracks. 

The gradual increase in the number of indus- 
trial strikes is the outcome of a movement to se- 
cure higher wages, and in instances moderate 
advances have been obtained. Staples for which 
prices are higher include wool, raw sugar, wheat, 
flour, petroleum, linseed oil, and turpentine. 
Prices are unchanged for print cloths, refined 


woo] continues, and the prospect for an increased 
tariff on imported woolens causes merchants to 
purchase American goods more freely. The 
movement of cottons is not up to expectations, and 


| in some lines is disappointing. The most notice- | 


able improvement in trade is confined to dry- 
goods, hardware, leather, agricultural imple- 
ments, and shoes. 


Wool Speculation.—Speculation in wool has re- 
corded larger sales for four weeks than ever be- 
fore, 46,605,300 pounds, against 21,984,576 in the 
same weeks of 1892. Much more than half is for 
speculation, as nothing like the full capacity of 
mills is employed. Americans have also bought 
largely at London, 40,000 bales already, it is said, 
where the market is excited and has advanced ten 
to fifteen per cent. With heavy supplies here, 
these large imports, and new wool coming in 
May, there may be found overloaded dealers. 
Prices here are still advancing. and of many kinds 





Is Your Brain Tired? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. T. D. Crotuers, Supt, Walnut Lodge Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn., says: *‘ It is a remedy of great value in 








have risen two to three cents during the past 
month. The wool manufacture is steadily increas- 
ing, but cautiously, as it is too early to anticipate 
results from changes which may be made in du- 
ties.—Dun's Review, March 27. 


Failures.—Aradstreet’s reports 221 failures in 


| the United States during the week, against 231 for 


the previous week, and 276, 232, 245 and 170 in the 
corresponding weeks of 1896 to 1893. 

Dun’s Review gives 291 failures against 259 last 
year. 


Canadian Trade.—‘' There is no special activity 
in Toronto commercial circles, where merchants 
are awaiting action by the tariff commission. The 
breaking up of country roads and unfavorable 
weather have restricted sales in the Province of 
Quebec, and Montreal merchants report collections 
unsatisfactory. Business is not expected to revive 
until after the opening of navigation and the tariff 
is settled. The roads are in a bad condition in 
Nova Scotia, and country collections are slow. 
St. John, N. B., reports increased lumber ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The fishery season opens auspiciously in 









Phaetons, Buggi 
Carriages, Traps, \\ XU 
Harness, _@ A Sper: rT 
Saddles, Acme 
by ange Suet SORIA Sy 
Vehicles, $10 to $300. Harness, 


y} 

$5 to $100. 

All work guaranteed as represented and sent on ap- 
proval, rite for our new Lllust. Catalog. showing all 
the latest designs and prettiest styles. Our goods re- 











building up functional energy and brain force.” 


Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


ceived highest awards, World’s Fair & Atlanta Expo. 
Alliance Carriage Co., 256 Court St. Cincinnati, 0, 
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Azalee 
Batiste Broche 


Batiste Brilliantée 


are three graces in summer 
dress fabrics. The first two 
have a fancy raised stripe in 
the cloth, while the last has 
a snow-flake effect. None of 
these goods are quite so sheer 
as the Organdy, and are there- 
fore especially 
suitable for a cool 
summer daygown. 
They come ina 
large variety of 
patterns, in beau- 
, = tiful color com- 
Bovletered Trade-Mark, Dinations, which 
suggest at a 
glance the work of the French 
printer. All the graces of the 
summer light-weight dress 
goods are to be seen at 


“The Linen Store,”’ 


James MeGutcheon & G0. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 








Years of building reliable bicycles 
have taught us has to make the 
best at a@ reasonable price. 


Crawford Bicycles 


ate handsome, trustworthy $ 

machines, guaranteed for 

one yeat. Small sizes, $45, 

$40, $35. Tandems, $100. CATALOGUE. 
wew york The CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 


Pi oe . Hagerstown, Md. 








Kava-Kava Cures Kidneys 


Rheumatism, Bladder or other diseases ca 

by the poison of Urie Acid in the Blood, 
This Wonderful Shrub is the latest botanic dis- 
covery. Even Bright’s Disease is cured 

it. In two years it has cured 30,000 cases 
Europe and America. A large case is sent to 
you by mail entirely Free, for introduction, 
and to prove its powers. Address The Church 
Kidney Cure Co., 414 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








cent. Write for d horn 
& Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


o/ Municipal Warrants. 
° —~ sgh Ty cealis. ; opt. * Steak =| 





Newfoundland, in fact the most favorable for 
many years. Bank clearings at Winnipeg, Tor- 
onto, Montreal, Hamilton, and Halifax aggregate 
$17,229,000 this week, only $157,000 more than last 
week, but over $1,000,000 more than in the corre- 
sponding week one year ago, and almost $2,000,000 
more than in the like week of 1895. There are 
4° business failures reported from the Dominion 
of Canada this week, compared with 36 last week, 
44 in the week a year ago, and 49 in the last week 
of March, 1895.”"—Bradstreet's, March 27. 





Current Events. 





Monday, March 22. 

The Senate agrees to several committee amend- 
ments to the arbitration treaty, and calls for 
correspondence in the Ruiz case., . . Mr. Ding- 
ley opens tariff debate in the House... . The 
United States Supreme Court declares the Trans- 
Missouri freight-rate agreement illegal... . The 
appointment of a receiver for the Woolson Spice 
Company at Toledo is refused. 

The powers appear unable to reach an agree- 
ment on the Cretan question; a neutral zone 
between Greek and Turkish territory is sug- 
gested. . .. Germany observes the centenary of 
the birth of Emperor William 1, unveiling a 
monument in Berlin. 


Tuesday, March 23. 

Senator Allen and others criticize the civil- 
service law. . .. Tariff debate continues in the 
House; Messrs Dolliver, Newlands, Dockery, 
and McLaurin are among the speakers... . 
Many Western railroad associations consider 
disruption required by the Supreme Court’s 
decision. .. . Reports are made of widespread 
flood damage in Arkansas and tornado wreck in 
South Georgia. ; 

The Italian admiral warns Cretan insurgents 
and Greeks not to attack Turkish forts on the 


island. . .. British remonstrance is made to the 
Porte on account of the slaughter of 100 Armeni- 
ans at Tokat. ... The Canadian Government 


is said to be preparing a tariff bill to offset the 
Dingley bill. 


Wednesday, March 24. 

The Senate agrees to take a vote on the arbi- 
tration treaty March 31.... Representatives 
Grosvenor, Evans, McMillan, and others speak on 
the tariff bill; the ways and means committee 


decides to admit free of duty books and appa- 
ratus for educational and scientific use ; a bill to 
establish a department of commerce is intro- 
duced. ... The Kentucky court of appeals de- 
cides that banks must pay taxes. 

It is denied that the powers contemplate ma- 
king Prince George of Greece governor of Crete. 
... The Sultan calls out reserves. ... Fighting 
is reported from Santiago Province, Cuba. ... 
London 77u/A announces that the Duke of Leeds 
will succeed the Earl of Aberdeen as Governor- 
General of Canada in 1898. 


Thursday, March 25. 
The bankruptcy bill istaken up in the Senate. 
General debate closes on the tariff bill. . . . The 
New York State Senate follows the Assembly in 


adopting the Greater New York charter without 
amendment... . Attorney-General McKenna di- 
rects an appeal of the — Traffic Association 
case to the Supreme Court. ... Judge Horton 
of Chicago decides that stock quotations are 
public property not to be withheld by the board 
of trade... . Judge Keane of Tacoma decides a 
number of divorces illegal. . . . Bills to prevent 
kinetoscope exhibitions of the Nevada prize- 
fight are introduced in several States. 

Cretan insurgents are said to have captured 
Malaxa.. .. It is now said that 7oo Armenians 
were massacred at Tokat. .. . Secretary Cham- 
berlain sends a protest to President Kriiger 
against alleged violations of the London con- 
vention. 


Friday, March 20. 

In the Senate the Chilton amendment to the 
arbitration treaty is discussed and the civil-ser- 
vice commission attacked. . . . The tariff bill is 
discussed in the House under the five-minute 


rule, an amendment regarding trust products 
precipitating hot debate. . .. The dissenting 
opinion of Justice White in the Trans-Missouri 
case is made public. ... Balloting for United 
States Senator continues in the Kentucky legis- 
lature... . Dr. J. J. Luis is found guilty at Bal- 
timore of conspiracy with General Roloff to 
send a filibustering expedition to Cuba in 1895 
and recommended to the mercy of the court. 
The Greek Government protests to the powers 
against the blockade of Crete; international 
forces occupy Malaxa. ,.. Lord Salisbury and 
M. Hanotaux confer in Paris. ... Dr. L. 
erry testifies before the Parliamentary 
south African committee regarding his raid, 
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CURES 
RHEUMATISM. 


AV t/t 


MR. D.C. LAKE, President of the First National 
Bank, Osage City, Kan., writes : } 


McKesson & Rossins, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs :—The Tartarlithine sent me 
was a great success in my case. I have 
recommended it to others and several are 
using it so that the drug stores keep it in 
stock. 








PAMPHLETS ON THE TREATMENT 
OF RHEUMATISM BY TARTAR- 
LIHINE SENT FREE BY.............. 


McKesson & Robbins, 


95 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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Saturday, March 27. 

The House alone in session discusses the tarift 

bill. ... Western railroads begin rate-cutting. 
... A.B. Farquhar, Edward Atkinson, and Har- 
vey Shepard speak at the New England Free 
Trade Club banquet, Boston. ... Wm. T. 
Adams (“‘ Oliver Optic’’) dies in Boston. 
_ Madrid advices report negotiations with Cuban 
insurgents for ending the war.... Secretary 
Chamberlain in a speech in London warns South 
African republics against independent aspira- 
tions. 


Sunday, March 28. 

Mgr. Merry‘Del Val, papal delegate to Canada, 
arrives at New York... . Since March4twenty 
Ainerican citizens have been released from 
Cuban jails, and only threeywho have asked for 
assistance are still in prison. . . . The coal-field 
of Jackson county, Ohio, has been sold to 4 
London syndicate for $4,000,000. 

Conflicting despatches come concerning the 
action of the powers over Crete; Russia is said 
to be massing troops in the south; ministers 
decide to order withdrawal of troops from the 
Thessalian frontier. 





Good News for Asthma Sufferers. 


We are glad to announce that the Kola Plant, 
recently discovered on the Kongo River, West 
Africa, has proved itself a sure cure for Asthma, 
as claimed at the time. We have the testimony 
of ministers of the gospel, doctors, business 
men, and farmers, all speaking of the marvelous 
curative power of this new discovery. _ Hon. 
L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, writes that he 
could not lie down night or day from Asthma, 
and the Kola Plant cured himat once. Rev. G. 
Ellsworth Stump, pastor of the Congregational 
church at Newell, Iowa, was cured by it of 
Asthma of twenty years’ standing. and many 
others give similar testimony. To prove to you 
beyond doubt its wonderful curative power, the 
Kola Importing Company, No, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the Kola 
Compound free by mail to every reader of THE 
LiTERARY DiceEsT who suffers from any form 
of Asthma. In return they only ask that you 
tell your neighbors of it when cured yourself. 
This is very fair, and we advise all sufferers 
from Asthma to send for the case, It costs you 
nothing. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
3 East 14th St., N.Y 





Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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ALL SORTS. 


THE people of the United States smoke 115,000 
tons of tobacco a year, to say nothing of cigar- 
ettes.— Zhe Transcript, Boston. 


‘““WHAT is your profession ?”’ 
‘*I write—poems, novels, romances, plays, etc.”’ 
** And what do you live on?”"—Filzegende Blatter. 


**Do you believe in a single tax, Dodgely ?”’ 
“No, sir. A single tax is just one too many for 
me.’’— Zhe Free Press, Detroit. 


No better proof that Mr. Gladstone is growing 
younger every vear is needed than the fact that 
he has begun to ride a bicycle.—7he Repudlican, 
Springfield. 


SOME politicians do not seem to care who makes 
the songs of their country, or its laws either, so 
long as they get their share of the disbursement of 
the patronage.— 7he Record, Chicago. 


“ER man kin git hisse’f inter a heap of trouble 
an’ ‘sponsibility,’ said Uncle Eben, “by convin- 
cin’ people dat he’s smahter dan whut he re’ly is.” 
— The Scimitar, Memphis. 


HOME RULE.—“ Joe keeps his wife and mother- 
in-law mad at him half the time.” 

** What vexes them so?”’ 

*“ He calls them his board of lady managers.” 
The Record, Chicago. : 

PHILANTHROPY.—"“Dolan,” said Rafferty “‘ ye’re 
gittin’ too savin’. Did yez nivvir hear thot the 
money is the root av all evil?’’ 

“Oi hov. An’I'm doin’ the little Oi kin to pull 
it up by the rootsan’ shpare the rest av yez.’"— 
The Star, Washington. 


ALL SHE WANTED. 


‘*My dear madam,” said the professor of music, 
‘‘your daughter has no sense of melody and no 
instinct for time. She couldn’t play. And she 
has no voice, therefore she can not expect to sing.”’ 

“Well, of course,”’ was the compla.eit reply, 
“those facts are drawbacks, but you can go on 
giving her lessons just the same. I don't care 
about her performing or singing, as it would may- 
be take her away from home. All I want is for 
her to learn enough to make a comfortable living 
as a teacher.''—7he Star, Washington. 


” 


DIDN'T KNOW THERE WAS ANY. 

‘*John,”” she said, looking up from her 
paper and knitting her brow thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, Mary ?’’ he said as she paused. 

‘““Why, John,” she said, “I'm trying to make 
something out of this article about Turkey, and I 
don’t seem to be able to understand it at all.”’ 

“What's the trouble?” he asked. 

“Tt says here,” she explained, “‘that one of the 
problems of the situation in the Far East is how to 
maintain the integrity of Turkey.” 

“Well?” he said inquiringly. 

‘Well, if allthat has been printed about Turkey 
is true it seems evident to me that she hasn’t any 
integrity and never had any.”’ 

He didn’t try to explain. He deemed it useless. 
He merely said: ‘‘ Yes, my dear,” and then put 
on his hat and coat and started for the club.— 7he 
Evening Post, Chicago. 


news- 





The best lamp - chimney 
word in the world is ‘“ Mac- 
beth,’”’ whether English or 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that is 
made for your lamp, “ pearl 
top” or ‘pearl glass.” Let 
us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


‘Pittsburgh Pa 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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the the 


com- 
See list of 


“best,” or 


in all lines 


the brands of Pure White Lead 
which are the standard. 


They 
Avoid those brands 
offered 


and of ‘so 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
ranwrstoox = that 
Pittsburgh. 
es } Cincinnati. | ¢¢ standard, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC mands a fair price. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN | nk 
Sor) it ae the best. 
COLLIER ) 
MISSOURI pis i ; 
RED SEAL ‘for ‘less money, 
SOUTHERN | . 
sonx.tewisesnosco} Called White Lead. 
rmconenl Cleveland. 
. Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY xmas 


intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 





THE tariff on antiquities will doubtless greatly 


| stimulate the industry of their production in this 


country.—Z7he Transcript, Boston. 


TIMES have changed since the income-tax de 
cision, and apparently the Supreme Court is 
changing with them.—7ke Republican, Springfield, 
Mass. 


AT midnight, in his guarded tent, the Turk lay 
dreaming of the hours when he could hide tosome 
extent behind the coattails of the powers.—7he 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILLIAM 5. BRYAN received $16,000 as the first 
month's royalty on the sale of his book. At this 
rate, authorship pays better than the Presidency, 
and it is not so much embarrassed by office-seek- 


ers.—The Ledger, Philadelphia. 


MR. THURBER and the chair Mr. Cleveland used 
to occupy have finally reached Michigan. Mr. 
Thurber values the chair on account of the numer- 
ous times his chief utilized it in sitting down on 
the precepts of Democracy.—7he /ournal, 
York. 


New 


WAITING FOR PROSPERITY. 


When you roam the streets of Washington and 
funds are getting low, 
And poverty’s a melancholy verity, 
And they tell you to keep moving, when you've 
not a place to go; 
Just tell °em that you're waiting for prosperity! 
Waiting on the mills, 
And the twenty-dollar bills, 
And the jingle and the tingle of the dollars in the 
tills! 


When the sheriff's in the saddle and the fire’s out 
at home 
And you've lost your resolution and temerity, 
And there isn’t any money—and honey in the 
comb, | 
Just tell him that you're waiting for prosperity ! | 
Waiting on the mills, 
And the twenty-dollar bills, 
And the jingle and the tingle of the dollars in the 
tills! 


And when the dance is over, and the tide of time 
is low, 
And death is not a vision, but a verity, 
mae the undertaker tells you it is getting time to | 


| 


Broadu me 2 


New Vork. 





(Notice this to-day. This ad. may not appear again.) 


$ 100 CIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


Who can form the gre ate st number of words from 
the letters in RELIABILITY? You can make twenty 
or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will re- 
ceive a good reward. Do not use any letter more times 
than it appears in the word. Use no language except 
English. Words spelled alike, but with different 
meaning, can be used but once. Use any dictionary. 
Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, 
adjectives, proper nounsallowed. Anything thatis a 
legitimate word will be allowed. Work it out in this 
manner: Rat, let, lye, lie, liable, bit, bite, bet, bat, etc. 
Use these wordsin your list. The publishers of Wom- 
AN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay 
$20.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest list 
of words from the letters in the word RELIABILITY; 
$10.00 for the second; $5.00for the third; $5.00 for the 
fourth; and $2.00 each for the thirty next largest lists. 
The above rewards are given free and without consid- 
eration for the purpose of attracting attention to our 
handsome woman's magazine, thirty-six pages, 144 
long columns, finely illustrated, and all original mat- 
ter, long and short stories by the best authors; price, 
$1.00 per year. To enter the contest, it is necessary for 
you to send 25 cents in stamps or silver for a three 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and 
every person sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty 
words or more is guaranteed an extra present, by re- 
turn mail (in addition to the magazine), ofa 188- page 
book, *‘ Treasure Island,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
a fascinating story of love and thrilling adventure. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money re- 
funded. Lists should be sentat once, and not later 
than May 15. The names and addresses of successful 
contestants will be printed in June issue, published in 
May. Our publication has been established ten years. 
We refer you to any mercantile agency for our stand- 
ing. Make your listnow. Address WOMAN’S WORLD 
PUB. CO., 225-8-7 Temple Court Building, N. Y. City. 
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Appetizing 
” 
¥) | coming from griddle 
cakes made from 
Franklin Mills 
FINE FLOUR OF THE 
ENTIRE WHEAT, 
@ is simply irresistible. It makes you hungry, 
2 and you can eat them with relish oo they’re 
healthful. Can be eaten by the most dyspeptic. 
They oonenin the nutriment ofthe entire wheat 
@ berry. If your grocer does not keep this flour, 
send us hid name with your order— 
. 4 we will see that you are supplied, 
The genuine-made only by the 
. 4 FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
t L rt, N. Y. 
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Biographers, His- 


fem, tell him that you're waiting for prosperity ! STORY- WRITERS pte pom, + 
5 torians, Foets, oO 


Waiting on the mills, 
And the twenty-dollar bills, 
And the jingle and the tingle of the dollars in the | 
tills! 
—The Constitution, Atlanta. 


| you desire the honest criticism of your book, or its skilled 


| revision and correction? Such work, said George William 


y Chair’ s 
. Coan.” 
our book or Ms. to the 


Curtis, is ‘* done as it should be b The Eas 
| friend and fellow laborer in letters, br.” Titus } 
Send for circular pe or forward 


| | New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue. 
Readers of Tur Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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690 THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”] 


Problem 194. 


COMPOSED FOR THE JATERARY DIGEST BY W. 
R. I, DALTON, M.D., NEW YORK. 


Motto: “A Square Thing.” 
Black—Ten Pieces. 
K on Q 5; Ktson KR sq, KR 8; Ps on K 2, K Ba, 
Q 6, Q B 2, 4, 6, Q Kts. 











| 




















White—Eleven Pieces. 


K on K'B3; Qon QRsq; Bon Q 7; Kt onK Kt 6; 
Ps on Kaand 6, K B2and 5,Q2,Q By, Q Kt3. 
White mates in four moves. 


Solution of Problems. | 
No. 190. 
B--Ktsqch Q—K Kt 7, mate 


2. 3 
KxR K x B must 




















aes Rx Pch Kt—K Kt 6, mate 
” BxQ . Kx Bmust’ ie? 

aacne B—K 6ch Q—K Kt 7, mate 
= Bx x 6% KxB must” 

oosnes Rx Pch Q—K 4, mate 





_—_—_2. 3° 
B(Q4)xB Kx Bmust 
epee Q-—KR7ch Q--Kt 6, mate 


———— 2. 3 
B(Kt7)x B K—B 3 must 

















etacse Kt—Q 6ch B x B, mate 
I. 2. 3 oo 
RxKt (K B8) K—K 3 
udieee Q—K Kt 7, mate 
2. 3 
K—Kt 3 
avenue Q—B 7! B—Kt sq, mate 
1. ——_——_ 2. 3 
R—Q 2 KxR 
esuee . Kt--Q 6, mate 
2. 3 
RxQ 


Other variations depend on those given. 
Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 


versity of Virginia, who writes: “It is the most | 


difficult three-mover I have yet tried’’; the Rev. 
H. W. Knox, Belmont, N. Y., who calls this a 
“very unique conception’; Dr. G. A. Humpert, 


St. Louis, who says: “If Mr. Elms has any more | 
like this, let us have them”; F. S. Ferguson, | 


Birmingham, Ala., who thinks this is *‘one of the 
finest problems”; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, 


N. C., who expresses his opinion in one word, | 


“beautiful!” W.‘'G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; 
N. Hald, Dannebrog, Neb. C. F. Putney, Inde- 
pendence, Ia.; Tom M. Taylor, Calvert, Tex.; 
E. B. J., Washington, D. C.; V. Brent, New Or- 
leans. 











No. 191. 

P—Q 3 R—B s, mate 
I. neuconm 2. we 

Qx Kt etc. 

sabes Kt x Q, mate 
, — 2 ————enee 

Q—Kt 50r B6é 

Modes Kt—Kt 4, mate 
I. ——_— se 2 

Q-B8 


| sett were successful with 180. 


4s She ws P x Kt, mate ! 
1.e—_— _-——. oo | 


Kt—B 5 
aneepe Kt—B 7, mate 


ah eg ae 





I. 


The above is enough to indicate the other varia- 
tions. 

Correct solution received from E. B. J., V. Brent, 
M. W. H.,.the Rev. H. W. Knox, Dr. Humpert, F. 
H. Johnston, C. F. Putney, N. Hald, Dr. J. B. 
Trowbridge, Hayward, Wis.; the Revs. E. M. 
McMillen, Lebanon, Ky., A. Taylor, Fair Haven, 
Vt., J. H. Bassett, Kalkaska, Mich.; H. Ketcham, 
Vergennes, Vt.; R. D. Tompkins, Hillside, Mo.; 
C. Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; R. U. Smith, Wells 
River, Vt.; MissEvelyn Wayland, Covesville, Va.; 
J. O. Villars, Wilmington, Ohio; Miss Emily Din- | 
widdie, Greenwood, Va. 

Q—B 2 caught a large number of our solvers, 
not one of whom saw that Black (1) Q—Q 6 
stopped mate next move by cutting off the B. 


V. Brent, the Revs. H. W. Knox and F. H. Bas- 





Several of our solvers who found 192 too much 
for them have undertaken to “cook” it by re- 
solving it into a very easy two-er. It can not be 
done in two, and it is perfectly sound as given. 


A Correspondence Tourney. 


We desire to arrange for a LITERARY DIGEST 
Correspondence Tourney, to be open to all our 
subscribers. We will offer three prizes for the 
best three games, to be decided by competent 
judges: } 

First Prize—For the game showing the greatest | 
knowledge of the Ruy Lopez, one year’s sub- 
scription to 7he British Chess Magazine. | 

Second Prize—For the best defense of the Evans | 
Gambit, Lasker's ‘* Common-Sense in Chess.”’ 

Third Prize—For the most brilliant game, one 
year's subscription to “ THE LITERARY DIGEST.” 

Those desiring to enter this Tourney must send | 
their names and addresses before April 20. 

Give some idea of your Chess strength. 

The best of the games, especially the prize- 
winners, will be published in THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 

We hope that our Chess friends will take a great 
interest in this proposed tourney and make ita 
pronounced success. We have now one of the 
finest corps of problem-solvers, and we believe 
that there must be some very strong players in it. 
We hope to be able to have the pairing done and 
the tourney under way by May1. Whether itisa 


success or not depends entirely upon our players. 


The United States Championship Match. 


Pillsbury won the fourteenth game. This tied 
|the score with 6 wins for each player. By the 
terms of the agreement, this necessitates the con- 
| tinuance of the match until one wins ten games. 
At the time of going to press the score is: Pills- 
| bury, 6; Showalter, 6; Draws 3. 








FOURTH GAME, 


Ruy Lopez, 
SHOWALTER. PILLSBURY. | SHOWALTER. PILLSBURY. 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
| rP—K4 P—K 4 15 Y R—Qsq P—Q 5 
| 2Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 16 Kt—K 4 Kt—Ktsq 
3B—Kts5 Kt—B3 17 Q—B 3 Q—Be 


4 Castles Ktx P 
Kt—Q 3 
6R—Ksq Ktx 
7KtxP B—K 2 
8 B—Kts5 K KtxP 
9BxB KtxB 23Q—Kt3 P—Q Ktsq 
10 g x Kt Castles 24P—K R3 P—K Bsq 
It a B3P—Q3 \25 Q—B2 P—Kt 

4 


18 Kt—B sq K R—Q sq 
19 K Kt-Kt 3 R—Q 4 
20 P—Q B4 R—Ky4 
21 Kt—Q 2 R—K sq 
2zRxR txR 


12 Kt— sa 26 P—Q Kt 3 B—B . 
13 ae P—Q B4 27R—Ksq Q—Q2 
14 Q—-K Bg P—Q4 28 Q—Ktsq Q—Q6 





Itis here noted by Pillsbury that if White con- 
tinues 29 Q—Kt 2 to prevent Q—Q s5, Black replies 
29 Kt—Bé6ch, 30Kt x Kt, Rx Rch, 31 Ktx R, P— 
Q 7 and wins. 

—Q 
x 


29 P—B 4 —QOsch /35 Kt—B3 

30 a 2 9 ok P |36 Q—Q2 Ri 

31 Q—OQ sq — 4 37 Kx Kt —K 

|32R—Bsq Q—Rs5 38 9-Gea Q—Q 
33 Kt—Rsq Kt—Ktsch |j39 Kt—B2 Q—Kt6 

34 K—Ktsq Kt—K 6 40 Resigns. 


sq 
R 

7 

3 





Notes by Pilisbury in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


“The variation of the Ruy Lopez employed by 
White is new, so far as the sixth move is con- 





[April 3, 1897 


cerned, and gives up a Pawn for position. Singu- 
larly enough I had given much thought to this 
particular variation, with the idea of using it my- 
self; as at first it seemed to me that White got 

uite the equivalent in position for his lost Pawn. 
x little more study, however, revealed a line of 
play by which Black was enabled to hold onto 
the Pawn and at least equalize position, and [I 
rejected the variation as at best no more than a 
drawing line of attack, Inthe actual game played, 
after Black had safely Castled, the weight of iis 
Pawns on the Queen’s side, properly advanced, 
enabled him to put White on the defensive and 
shut off the dreaded King’s side attack, aiways 
witha Pawn to the good. With the tactics indi- 
cated, Black’s P Q 6considerably cramped White’s 
game, at which White, much pressed for time on 
his twenty-ninth move, played P—K B 4, an error 
which cost him a second Pawn and eventually the 
game.” 


FIFTH GAME. 
Ruy Lopez. 


PILLSBURY. SHOWALTER. |] PILLSBURY, SHOWALTER, 
White. black. White. Black. 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 28 P—K R4 R—K3 

2 Kt—KB3Kt—Q B3 29 P x B RP =x? 

3 B—Kt 5 P—R 3 30 R (B3)-Q3 R—Q sq 

4B—R4 P—Q 3 31 P—K B3 K—Be2 

5Kt—B3 B—Q2 32 K—Ba2 K—K 2 

6 Castles Kt—B 3 33 R—K Rsq K—Q 2 

7P—Q4 PxP 34 R—R 7ch K—B 

8 Ktx P Ktx Kt 3s R-K B7 R-KR sq 

9BxBch QxB 36 K—Kt2 P—Kt 

toQ x Kt B—K 2 se RXKBPPxPea 

11 P—Q Kt 3 Castles 38 R(Q3)xK RxP 

12B—Kt2 P—B 4 (b) BP 

13 Q— Q—Kt 5 39 RxPch KxR 

14 K R-K sq Q—R 5 40 BxR P—B 5 

13Kt—-Qs5 Ktx Kt 41 K—B 2 AY y 

16Q x Kt Q R—Ktsq |42RPxP R—K2 

I —K 3 P—K Kt 3 43 B—Q4 K—Q4 

18 O—Q 2 3—Kt4 44 R—B,4 P—Q Kt4 

19 (O~—B 3 P—B 3 P—B4gch Px P 

20 0—B4ch K—Kt2 46P x Pch K—B3 

2taR—R3 0 «=—«Q—Kt 5 47 R—B 6ch K—Kt 2 

22 R—Kt3 Q-—Bé5 48 R—Kt6 chK—B 2 

23 O—Q 5 P—R 3 49 P—Bs5 R—K 5 

2 B3 Oo 50 B—K 3 P—R4 

23Q0x Qc) BxQ 51 B—B 4ch K—B sq 

26 R—Q sq 3—Kt 52 P—B6 R—K! 5 

27 P-Kt3(d) Q R—K sq 53 R—R6 Resigns. 





Notes by Pilisbury in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


(a) This innovation was partly intended to in- 
duce Black to go into some brilliancies which have 
an alluring look at the outset, but which, so far 
as I havediscovered, lead in the end to a bad 
game for him. Some of these variations are ex- 
tremely attractive, and possibly some one will 
work out a sequence of winning moves for Black 
which I have failed as yet to find. 


(b) Black has pursued conservative lines of 
play, but, I think, got a rather cramped game. 
After this move he gets a decidedly weak Q P. 


(c) The maneuvring which followed the merging 
of the opening into the middle game resulted in 
favor of White; who, after this exchange, was 
able to secure a decided advantage. 


(d) [Now comes the dramatic crisis of the game: 
Move made—27.., P—Kt 3!] Black now gives u 
his B rather than suffer the loss of Q P and KBP. 
After this there was little more todo than to press 
the advantage, of course omitting no diligence of 
care as against the resourceful play of so powerful 
an antagonist. 





World’s Championship Match. 


FIFTEENTH GAME. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 





STEINITZ. LASKER. STEINITZ. LASKER, 
| ee - Black. Fate pe Black. 
} rP—Q,4 —Q4 17R-—Qs P—K R 
| 2P—QB,4 pk 18 O—B “3 Kt—Q - 
| 3Kt—QB3Kt—KB3 |19B—K2 KKt—K 
4B—Kts5 B— j2o Ktx Kt Ktx Kt 
5P-K3 Castles 21 O—R 4 Rx Rch 
6Q—Kt3 PxP 22QxR Q—Kt4 
7BxP P—B 23 P—K Kt 3Q—K 2 
8PxP K Kt—Q 2 (a)|24 Q—Q 4 Kt—Q 2 
9BxB(b) OxB 25 Kt—Kts5 B—R3 
10 Kt—B3 KtxP 26Kt—B3 P—K4 
11 Q—B 2 Kt—B 3 27 wy BxB 
12P—Q R3 P—QKt3 28Qx Q—Q 3 
13 Castles B—Kt 2 29 O—B Kt—B 4 
14 K R—Q sqQ R—Bsq_ [30 P—Q ke 4 Kt—K 3 
(c) 3 Kt—-Q’ 5 Kt—Kt4 
1~Q—K2 KR—Qsq /32 K—Kt2 K—Rsq 
16RxRch RxR 33 Q—B 8 ch Drawn (d) 


nent’s game. 
foreshadowed. 


4 Q—B 5 ch, etc. 





interpose without loss; nor can 
than continue checking, 





Notes (abridged) by James Mason, in The British 
Chess Magazine. 


(a) There is nochange in Herr Lasker’s policy, 
except, perhaps, in the way of simplification, 


_ (b) It seems as if Mr. Steinitz were somewhat 
impressed by the necessity of playing his oppo- 
Easy, prosy play in which the Draw is darkly 


(d) Probably by aS ager check,—33 .., K—R 2; 
learly, neither 


nor P could 
ite do better 





THE LIT 
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“This work is Dr. Banks’ 
masterpiece.”—Rev, 
David Gregg, D.D. 


A Fascinating New Book 
NOW READY 


HERO TALES 
From Sacred Story 











By Rev. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


Author of “Christ and His Friends,” “The 
Fisherman and His Friends.” “ The 
Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger,”’ ctc. 


The Old Bible Heroes Made to Live * 
Again Before the Reader’s Vision... 


Bishop John F. Hurst says: 


‘In ‘Hero Tales from Sacred Story’ Dr. 
Banks has given to the daring and deathless 
worthies‘of Bible ages a modern dress and a 
voice that speaks with trumpet power intoour 
ears. He has most happily interwoven with 
our present-day incitements to lofty livin 
many timely lessons of honor and faith, 0 
fidelity and worth, drawn from the career 
and character of the brave and beautiful of 
the olden days.” 





Rev. David Gregg, D.D., says: 


*** Hero Tales from Sacred Story ° is a mar- 
velously interesting book. It gives fresh- 
ness and life to the Bible. It is a thesaurus 
of facts and illustrations that preachers and 
teachers wiJl want to regive to their congre- 
gation and classes.”’ 





ENTHUSIASTIC PRAISE 


Gospel Messenger, Mt. Morriss, Ill. 


“If any have had an idea that the Bible was 
an uninteresting volume, he will be forever 
cured after he has been brought under the spell 
of these fascinating chapters. The book wiil be 
richly illustrated.” 


The Brooklyn Citizen 


“ The value of such a book as this when z= 
sented to young and plastic minds it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate. All the nobler qualities of 
young manhood and womanhood would be 
strengthened and developed ay ae 
the Bible statements so thrillingly presented, 
The book is handsomely, even sumptuously 
illustrated.” 


Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Each story is complete in itself, and as such 
has an ae literary value, at the same 


time carrying with it an influence far beyond 
that of a faleot modern life.” . 


Nineteen Full-Page Half-Tone Hiustrations 
from Famous Modern Paintings and Sculpture 


Elegantly Bound, Gilt Top, Rough Edges 
Cover design by George Wharton Edwards 


i2mo, Cloth, 295 pp. Price, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., PUBS., NEW YORK 


ERARY DIGEST. 


—-— 








AND 1897 BICYCLES FREE 


are planned for in the great 1897 offer just 
announced by Tue Voice, New York. 355 
Cash Prizes will be given to the persons 
who secure during this season the 355 largest 
lists of new subscriptions under the great 
bicycle offer. THE Voics also agrees to 
give a new 1897 model bicycle FREE 


te every person who secures 50 new sub- 


scriptions for Tag. Voice whether he wins 
a cash prize ornot, Many will get both 
bicycle and cash. The bicycle given is 
“ The Firefly,” a perfect, high-grade wheel 

regular catalog price $100. The price o 

Tue Voice is $1.50 per year, and every new 
subscriber receives an elegant 700-page, pro- 
fusely illustrated book, “‘ Samantha at the 
World’s Fair,’’ absolutely free. Over 
65,000 copies of this book have been. sold at 
$250 and $4.00 percopy. Get only 50 new 
subscriptions for Tae Voice and this elegant 
book, both together for $1.50, and you will 
receive the beautiful ‘‘ Firefly ** bicycle and 
possibly a cash prize too Send for full 
particulars to 








THE VOICE, WHEEL DEPARTMENT 


30 Lafayette Place, New York 


f IN CASH 
‘ - PRIZES 










The choice of ‘‘ Just the Right Word’’ 
To make the Desired Meaning Clear 


and exact. 
To make acontrast Sharp and Strony. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS 


Contains 7,500 of the Chief 
English Synonyms, 3,700 
Antonyms and Practical and 
Illustrative Examples of the 
correct use of Prepositions. 
The only book of its kind. 


Edited by Rev. Jas, C. Fernald. 


Editor of Synon Antonyms, and Preposi 
tions in the Standard Dictionary. 





INVALUABLE FOR CLASS USB. 


To write and speak to the best purpose one should 
have at hand all the words from which he may 
choose. A nice discrimination of the various shades 
of Synonym meanings, and a wise use of Effective 
Antithesis, contribute power and grace to the lan- 
guage. This book is thus a Literary Pallete from 
which to select the colors of a strong and Beautiful 


— 

he words are arranged in groups, one word in 
each group being taken as a basis of cumparision. 
The relation po difference in shades of pee 
of the other words in the group to this head wor 

are then explained, the entire group being held upto 
a fixed point. 12mo. cloth, 564 pp. Price, $1 ‘60 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pub., N. Y. 




























MAKING THE CHURCH PROSPEROUS 
WHEN THE RESOURCES ARE LIMITED 
“In this book we have sought to bring ther the best 
methods of the best workers, converging from different 
states and distant lands the opeete rays, that they 

might focus on these pages.”’— ‘ACE. 


Methods of Church Work 


By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 
Author “How to Pay Church Debts,” “ Talks to the 
King’s Children,” etc., etc. 


Valuable suggestions to Pastors upon how they may 
accomplish the greatest good and obtain the most satis- 
factory results from an unpromising field. 


Religious, Financial, Social, Undenominational. 
BVO. CLOTH, 304 PP., $1.50, POST-FREE. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 























Young People’s Meetings 


By Rev. Francis E. Crark, Y. P.S8.C.E. Use- 
ful Guggestsone and Valuable Material for the 
Cond: g of Young *s Prayer Meetin, 
Price 75 cents. Fung & Waenatts Co., N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A Strong Guide 
For Happier Homes 
And Purer Politics 


CHRISTIAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


By CARLOS MARTYR 


Author of ‘‘ Wendell Phillips, the Agitator,” “ John 
Gough, the Apostle of Cold Water,” Editor of 
“American Reformers "’ Series, etc. 











A practical and suggestive outline of 
the tremendous issues which to-day 
tax the thought and summon forth 
the remedial energy of Christian citi- 
zens. Thesubjects are treated in a 
broad and philosophical spirit. It is 
intended as a vigorous working man- 
ual for active preachers, young peo- 
ple’s societies, students of sociology, 
ete. 


FROM THE PREFACE 


“Christian Citizenship is the latest, largest, 
and most hopeful movement of the times, Its 
youth explains its lack of distinctive literature, 
Its promise is fitted at once to provoke and re- 
ward study. It is believed that this manual 
contains a suggestive discussion not elsewhere 
to be found between two covers. As a labor- 
saver, therefore, and as an indicator of what the 
French call ‘ burning questions,’ and of remedial 
agencies it has a value of its own.” 





CONTENTS: 
PART I.—Citizenship in the United States 


4. The Male Citizen 
“i. The Female Citizen 


PART I1.—Christian Citizenship 
1. Why Christian Citizenship ? 
ll. Power and Responsibility of Christian Voters 


PART Ill.—The Arena 


1. Primacy and the Ballot-Box 
ll. The Civil Service 
‘il, Unrestricted Immigration 
‘V. Liquor Appetite and Traffie 
V. Social Evil 
Vi. @ambling 
Vil. The Devil in Ink 
Vill. The American Sunday 


1X. Young People's Societies and Christian Citl- 
zenship 


X. Organization—Basis, Objects, Methods 
XI. Hitch Your Wagon to a Star 





With an Appendix Containing an 





Immense Collection of Corrobora- 
tive Material and Illustrative Fact; 





12mo, Cloth, Duradly and Tastefully Bound, 224 
Pages; Price, 75 Cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 








Readers of ‘Tax Lrrerary Dicrst are asked to mention the publication when wr'ting to advertisers. 
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A LITTLE HORSE 


Sense and it Lands Home. 













If a man would give his high-bred horse, day after day, a concoction to drink, 
that was a certain detriment. to digestion and that slow isoned the stomach, 
liver, and nerves, he would be considered a definite fool by all knowers. Some men's 
bodies are worth as much as that of a horse. In the isolated cases where this 
fact seems clearly established, it would be the part of good, cool judgment, and 
plain, every-day common sense to give such a body as fair treatment as one would 
to the horse, particularly when it is remembered that with a good physical body, 
kept in health and strength, man can do things. 

There is quite as great a contrast between the worth of a well man and a sick 
one, as between a well horse and a foundered old wreck, to say nothing of the 
“ feelin’s of the critter’ in either case. 

Blind to the cause of his physical ails, man (and woman, too) persists, day after 
day, in pouring into the protesting body a liquid drug called coffee, known by all 
chemists and physicians to con the same poisonous alkaloids as found in strych- 
in, whisky, and tobacco, and to require a powerful constitution to 
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withstan . The weak ones sink under the insidious drug daily administered, and 
E A pa wong aga enough to spot theirenemy. ‘‘ How do we know coffee is the enemy?”’ 

some 

























Let the little spark of common sense flash again, and direct that coffee be left 
off for tendays. You may not get entirely well in that time, my impatient friend; 
you would like to ride down hill for several years and climb back in ten days, but 


FOR THOSE WHO ou must let the little spark flash again. The quickest way to get up the hill of 
ealth is by the royal r of good f and nourishing drink. 

After a long line of experiments pre ig bd the production of a health coffee, the 

CANNOT USE Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, Mich., perfected ‘“‘ Postum” by a skilful 

treatment of the healthful grains, and Postum now stands‘as a liquid food-drink of 

great value, while it can not be distinguished from the choicest coffee in its color, 

and the taste is such that it is easily mistaken for Mocha coffee. Its introduction 

a — hoe — —— we Long eve ba omy a my all the en eee — 

an ly to their y health by the addition of just so much nou ment, in 

it brews a deep seal brown color, changing to a palatable form, as the pure grains of the fieldcontain. ‘* Itmakes red blood,” is the 
rich golden brown whencreamisadded. Ismade trade-mark, and the rosy tinge of health attests the truth of the statement. 

wholly of the nourishing grains, and is fattening, 

pure and wholesome. Of Grocers. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE. There is but one genuine original Postum Cereal Food Coffee, 


POSTUM CEREAL CO.,tim. BATTLE CREEK. MICH. with a multitude of imitations offered as ‘‘just as good.”’ 
a 3 
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